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Editorial. 


HERE is a new, ringing note in President Wilson’s 
Baltimore speech. It is his exposition of the 
doctrine of force. In his enlarging policy of inter- 
preting the spirit of America, he informs us in effect 
that, having made up its mind, the country has 

now made up its will. There isa world of difference. The 
one must precede the other. This is implicit in his 
thought. The intellectual achievement of defining our 
evolving attitude as we reacted to the changing conditions 
of the war cannot be adequately estimated. A nonpar- 
tisan, John Burroughs, who has known all the Presidents 
from Lincoln down, declares that not one approaches Mr. 
Wilson in his power of utterance to unite the people. 
With a President, he says, it is words that count the most. 
True; but what the people desire are words that more 
promptly fit into deeds. The speech on Saturday, in 
this respect, is the most satisfactory and effective of them 
all. It has irresistible driving power. May it arouse the 
remnant of sluggards. It will surely speed those already 
in action. ‘These words will not die:— 


“Germany has once more said that force, and 
force alone, shall decide whether justice and 
peace shall reign in the affairs of men, whether 
right as America conceives it or dominion as 
she conceives it shall determine the destinies of 
mankind. There is, therefore, but one response 
possible from us: Force, force to the utmost, 
force without stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right the 
law of the world and cast every selfish dominion 
down in the dust.”’ 


\\/HILE the world is holding its breath, feeling as if 

the globe were reeling and staggering, during a crisis 
for which all comparisons are infantile, people go on living 
as though nothing were happening. The morning team- 
ster whistles as blithely, the old golfer gloats over his 
score as exultingly, the empty-headed idolater of fashion 
balances as coolly the choice of two-hundred-dollar hats, 
and the touchy members of the household feel their hurt 


‘as exclusively,—all as though nothing concerned them 
‘but their own affairs, and as though the world would go 
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on forever as it has gone on hitherto. No call, no alarm 
clock, no ery of danger will awaken some sleepers. They 
have to be shaken, and pulled to their feet. The people 
of our land have been aroused during the past year, 
and have accomplished marvels of preparation; which 
makes it all the more astonishing that so many indi- 
viduals can ignore what is going on, and betray crass in- 
sensibility. © The apostle gave a reason. He said, “Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood striving against sin.” 
Now that casualty lists begin, the fact will be brought 
home. Sorrow isa teacher who will at least be attended 
to. Some souls will’ heed nothing less; which is, per- 
haps, one light in darkness. 


PROF. FRANCIS G. PEABODY has said the last 
word on the relations of Unitarians to the Y. M. C. A. 
His letter to the New York Times, reprinted in this 
number, should be thoroughly assimilated for its water- 
tight logic, its admirable temper, its chaste and charming 
diction, and its wise counsel to all of us to use the Asso- 
ciation without stint or ceasing in its great service in 
behalf of our soldiers and sailors. ‘The letter is in keeping 
with the constructive attitude we have taken straight 
through on the several phases of this large religious 
enterprise. When the record of our denomination in 
war-work shall have been written, it must be free of all 
taint of littleness; albeit there will be no uncertainty 
about our explicit devotion to the things we hold precious 
in spiritual nurture. 


“| HIS is the sort of word from the enemy’s country that 
stirs the heart with as genuine hope and courage as any 
field advances and victories of the Allies. To be sure, 
it comes from Vienna, and not Berlin; we wonder, by 
the way, what is really going on in the German capital. 
Only the occasional eloquent outgivings of Maximilian 
Harden reach our shores. The German Social Demo- 
crats of Austria in their paper contrast old with modern 
Germany. ‘He who speaks of ideals to-day is a Utopian; 
he who appeals to moral convictions is an enthusiast; who 
speaks of the rights of other peoples, a fool. Power is 
nothing but bayonets and guns. He who seeks to win 
the confidence of men and the recognition of peoples is an 
idiot. ‘The watchword is, ‘Let them hate us if they only 
fear us.’ ‘That is the real meaning of Pan-Germanism.” 
These things, continues the paper, have been scattered 
through the world as ‘‘the opinion of the whole German 
people.” Instead of ‘‘victorious peace”’ over all the great 
nations, ‘‘we need not an extension of territory but the 
confidence, respect, and sympathy of other nations.” 


[ DELIGION in even the best statement of it cannot be a 
substitute for direct and unmistakable dealing with its 
contradictions. They are to be met not by contra-contra- 
diction, but by frank joining of the issues involved. The 
times which force on people action, the times which will 
not accept any most delightful and desirable theory of 
things which cannot be staged in fact, are with all their 
tragedies times of religion. ‘The way to peace of mind is 
not in any “‘retreat.’’ Mental and spiritual segregation 
is a delusion and a snare. The satisfaction it gives is an 
exposure of selfishness or self-absorption. At such times 
a religion in which one should retire from responsibility 
and participation would be a substantial atheism. It 
would be a more dangerous atheism than any which 
openly took the name, for under cover of the things of 
God it would obstruct and postpone their fulfilment. 
Conscience which amounts to nothing but thinking of its 
own good, praying which leads to no effective doing, ideal- 
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ism which lifts aims where they struggle, like Anteus, 
and weaken in the air, are most dangerous forms of infi- 
delity. ; my oc8 


Facts are stubborn things and figures are eloquent. 

The most calculating patriots will buy Liberty Loan 
bonds with enthusiasm, it seems to us, when the un- 
dreamed resources of our country are inwardly digested. 
The Secretary of the Treasury had the business sagacity 
of the average man in mind, as well as his love of free- 
dom’s land, when he published the following during the 
second Liberty Loan. In 1917 the farming and agri- 
cultural products of the country were valued at seventeen 
billions of dollars. The combined resources of. the 


National and State banks were thirty-seven billions. The . 


combined resources of the banks in the Civil War were 
one and one-half billions. The Union Government raised 
three billions by bond sales. Mr. McAdoo says that on 
this basis we should be able to raise seventy-four billions 
for winning the world war. Savings have also been coni- 
puted. In normal times we save from five to six billions 
yearly. In 1916 the savings were about fifteen billions, 
and in 1917, seventeen billions. But enough of this. 
Do not delay. Buy to-day. At any bank. 


AN REMARKABLE thing has occurred. Indeed, noth- 


ing so significant in religion has thus far come out of — 


the war. Dissenters in numbers among the Society of 


Friends have issued a profound statement justifying the 


struggle for democracy and their entry as combatants in 
the war. ‘The 107 signers are representative, as witness 
among them these family names: Clothier, Janney, 
Tyson, Sharpless, Lamb, Haines, Newcomer, Lippincott, 
Stabler, and Swain. Only a few signatures are given, 
they say; they represent a large body of opinion. Whether 
or not this means schism in the Society is a matter of 
conjecture, but that the historical foundations of the 
Quakers have been shaken there is no: doubt... C. F. 
Jenkins says that the views of the statement are not 
generally held by the Religious Society of Friends, though 
he acknowledges the seriousness of it, and the sincere 
conviction of the signers. Here is the heart of it: “‘Be- 
lieving that it is not enough at this time to be neutral 
and that the views of the Society of Friends have not been 
adequately represented by the official statements of its 
executives nor by the utterances of many of its public 


speakers we feel to follow the course of our brethren in © 


England who both now and in their past history have 
realized that there are unusual and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of infrequent occurrence which cannot be 
rigidly or fully met by any man-made Church Discipline. 
We therefore deem it consistent with our Quaker faith 
to act according to the dictates of our own consciences 
and proclaim a unity with the teachings of Jesus Christ 
and the messages of the President of our country.” 


[N the extraordinary book ‘‘God, the Known and Un- 

known,” the author of ‘The Way of all Flesh” ends 
with a most fertile supposition. He imagines one of the 
cells of which the body is composed getting a notion of 
the way it unites with other cells to make up the com- 
pound person of which hitherto it has known nothing at 
all. ‘‘How would not such a cell be astonished if all 
that we know ourselves could be suddenly revealed to 
him, so that not only the vastness of this earth bursts 
upon his dazzled view, but that of the sun and of his 
planets also, and not only these, but the countless other 
suns which we see by night around us. Yet it is probable 
that an actual being is hidden from us, which no less 
transcends the wildest dream of our theologians than the 


ae 
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existence of the heavenly bodies transcends the percep- 

tion of our own constituent cells.’ Immortality will 

doubtless prove other than it has been believed to be, 

but it will not be less. The most daring faith has never 

touched the border of probability in fact. Conjecture 

a not exceed the measure of what actuality will 
isclose. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 


{This offering won the prize of $1,000 offered by the City 
of Baltimore in a National Citizens Creed Contest approved 
by President Wilson.]} ; 


BY WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 


NATIVE OF MARYLAND; DESCENDANT OF A PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, JOHN TYLER, AND OF A SIGNER OF THE 
AMERICAN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, CARTER 
BRAXTON, 


“T believe in the United States of America as a 
Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 
‘consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
‘a sovereign nation of many sovereign States; a 
_perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 

» those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity, for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

“T therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies.” 


Bane and Blessing. 


S far as explorers have gone in Greenland and other 

regions surrounding the North Pole, flowers have been 
_ found making the Arctic Circle brilliant with their 
short-lived bloom. Bluebells, poppies, forget-me-nots, and 
other attractive blossoms deck the landscape and creep 
up to the snow line as it retreats before the Arctic sun- 
shine. — 

In the war zone the same phenomenon is seen. The 
soil of Belgium and Eastern France is full of the seeds of 
poppies, corn-flowers, and buttercups, and whenever left 
in peace, after the springtime comes, they cover the 

aces made desolate by war, with bloom and fragrance. 
Nature waits patiently behind the contending armies 
to clothe the earth with the beautiful garments of life, 
and prepare the way for the plough, the harrow, and the 
fields of grain. ‘Then in the wheat-fields the blossoming 
grain, the corn-flowers, and the poppies grow together in 
beautiful and rank abundance. 

_. By and by the enormous quantities of iron which now 
fill the earth in Belgium and Eastern France will gradually 
turn to rust and mingle with the soil. Lead and copper 
will longer resist the corrosion of the elements, but there 
will be a slow transmutation of even the most intractable 
materials. Men who fought and died will leave their 
remains to enrich the soil and in years to come the people 
who rebuild their homes and villages will find nature at 
work helping them to repair their ruined estates and con- 
tributing elements of fertility in a soil enriched by the 
red blood of men. . 

” That invisible and inscrutable force which we call nature 
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has patterns of use and beauty and will not long tolerate 
any interference with the plans it has made. Even the 
modern railway with its embankments, cuttings, and 
tunnels quickly changes from its first crude and rigid 
ugliness and is adopted into the landscape. 

Since the war broke out and filled the world with horror 
at the spectacle of ancient barbarism and savagery not 
only outcropping like some rare pestilence, but even sit- 
ting in the seat of power and challenging the good-will of 
all the earth, it has been a rare surprise to see contrasting 
virtues assume new dignity and come to new honor, 
Charity, compassion, self-sacrifice, and all other Chris- 
tian graces began, like the flowers that have sprung up in 
the ground armies have passed over, to make it seem 
possible that even in our own time the beginnings at least 
of the Commonwealth of Humanity might appear. 

The Cross of Christ, type of all that was most infamous 
and despicable in the eyes of men, became in time the 
symbol of all that is most praiseworthy in human en- 
deavor. Human life is enriched by processes that are 
typified by the work of the husbandman who turns into 
a dressing that enriches the soil all the refuse and waste 
of the farm. 

It is impossible to circumvent the Almighty. He 
maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him, and turneth 
to good account all that men contemn and despise. In all 
ages men have wondered why evil was permitted to exist. 
Why was man not made angelic and immortal at once? 
The revelations of experience have thrown light on the 
problem. Out of temptation and struggle knowledge of 
good and evil comes and also wisdom and strength suffi- 
cient to make virtue triumphant. Virtue won and paid 
for by well-fought victories is vastly more to be desired 
than a virtue that costs nothing and is not certainly 
secure. 

When the Mormons moved westward from Nauvoo the 
country congratulated itself that it was free froma pesti- 
lential heresy and breathed more freely as the emigrants 
disappeared in the wilderness. It had no hope that any 
good thing would come out of this unholy movement. 
But the poor, deluded followers of Joe Smith were rescued 
from an inglorious fate by the skill and wisdom evoked by 
the problem how to live in a barren wilderness on the bor- 
ders of a salt lake. Irrigation solved the problem, and 
thousands of square miles of barren desert have been 
made to blossom as the rose. The forces of American 
civilization are slowly absorbing the hosts of men and 
women who have been drawn from all nations, and are 
training them to bear the burdens of citizenship. 

All men are stronger than any group of men, and every- 
body is wiser than anybody. ‘There have been many times 
when brutishness and ignorance have rolled back the 
waves of an advancing civilization, but now we begin to 
hope that the era of sweetness and light which we hailed 
at the beginning of the century has developed the elements 
that tend to permanence and progress. ‘There has been 
an astonishing outcropping of evil, and the struggle is not 
yet over; but if truth and justice shall finally prevail, 
the civilization of the whole world will rise to a higher 
level. 

In our own country evil still runs riot in many places, 
and the sequels of old piracies and slave raids survive to 
plague us; but there is no part of the Union where the 
true light does not begin to shine. ‘The poverty and ig- 
norance that had taken possession of the great mountain 
region of the Appalachians have begun to give way and to 
bring to light a large population in which the manly 
vigor of the Revolutionary period has been preserved and 
is now showing itself in men and women who take to 
education as ducks do to water, with most excellent 


results. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


The Offence of a Misplaced Emphasis. 


HE readers of the Register are well aware of the keen 
satisfaction I have felt in the spirit of the officers 
and men in our training-camps and of the confidence 

Ihave often expressed in this column that, through the call 
of the great adventure and the thrill of a disinterested ser- 
vice, thousands of American boys have during the last 
year discovered a religion that really means something 
to them, a religion that they can live by and, if need be, 
die by. All the more acutely do I feel the peril of any 
betrayal or misdirection of that splendid spirit. Six 
months ago I pointed out in this column the harm done 
in the camps by the preachers of a religion of fear, who, 
by playing upon the sensitive emotions of young men 
detached from their homes and confronted by novel 
experiences and an uncertain destiny, were trying to 
force them into the artificial emotional experience called 
“conversion.” Since that warning was written the evils 
which it cited have greatly increased both in quantity 
and in intensity. All the great Protestant denomina- 
tions have sent into the camps a lot of preaching evange- 
lists and ‘“‘camp pastors” who are making havoc of a 
great opportunity, preaching a crude materialistic pagan- 
ism which they miscall Christianity, shouting sectarian 
shibboleths, and generally bringing real religion into 
shame. ‘ 

The churches that have commissioned these men are 
animated by a sincere desire to be of service to the sol- 
diers. They have a justifiable solicitude for the sons of 
their own households. ‘They want their young men to 
have the comfort of familiar liturgies and to hear accus- 
tomed vocabularies. It is all conscientious enough, but, 
however much the home churches disclaim any spirit 
of competition, the fact is that most of the official repre- 
sentatives of the Evangelical Protestant churches never 
get above a narrow partisanship and a bigoted sectarian 
prejudice. It is revolting to hear these preachers speak- 
ing as if the manly boys to whom they address them- 
selves were peculiarly ‘‘sinners,’’ or assuring them with 
great emphasis that their souls will perish eternally if they 
do not at once accept the speaker’s particular way of 
salvation. 

Our young soldiers are not saints. ‘They have the same 
virtues and vices that they had in civil life. Many of 
them have very little. conscious attachment to religious 
institutions. In many of them what we are apt to call 
religious faith may be in a state of arrested development. 
But, on the other hand, if self-surrender to a high cause, 
self-discipline in the interests of a common purpose, 
readiness to bear one another’s burdens, and cheerful 
resolution to serve intelligently and valiantly be not 
Christian, then Christianity is something very different 
from what Christ taught. ‘The soldier’s religion may be 
unconscious or it may be, as Donald Hankey called it, 
“an inarticulate religion,’ but it is real. Surely, this 
practical Christianity of fidelity, cheerfulness, and unself- 
ishness is infinitely better than the religion of dogma and 
terror and supernatural favoritism which is the substance 
of much of the preaching that the young men are con- 
strained to listen to. 

Let me quote from a letter that I have recently received 
from a shrewd observer, who, though a civilian, has had 
considerable experience in the camps and personal con- 
tact with a large number of our soldiers. 

“The men,” he writes, “have a religion, but they are 
not interested in the type of religion that is being literally 
thrust upon them. ‘They hear so much of it that they 
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resent it. They have settled the religious question for 
themselves, and, self-respecting men that they are, they 
feel free to think about something else. As an illustra- 
tion of what I mean (and I could give you hundreds like 
it), let me give you the words of a fine young fellow with 
whom I was talking just last week. He has been in camp 
since last June. He said:— 


““T am anxious to get to the front. I want to get away 
from an obnoxious religious atmosphere. I am tired of 
having a New Testament stuck down my throat every time 
I turn around. I ama member of a church, and I have a 
religion that suits me. I resent the religious twaddle dished ; 
out to me by the Y. M. C. A. men and that swarm of’nar- 
row camp pastors. I would like to see the whole bunch i 
put up against a wall and shot, and seventy-five per cent. 
of the men in my camp feel the same way about it. Why 
can’t we have something we want? We want the com- 
pany of decent women when off duty, interesting books to 
read, and clean amusements. But what we want most, 
we get the least of.’ 


“It is not hard to understand the feeling of such men. 
The vast majority of the religious workers in the camps 
are only half men. ‘They are narrow, bigoted, arbitrary, 
and do not understand the men they are dealing with. 
I have had confidential interviews with regular chaplains, 
lieutenants, captains, majors, and colonels, and they 
have all the same story to tell. It all comes back to the 
point that in all this effort to be of spiritual service to 
the men there is a misplaced emphasis. There is one 
hopeful sign: many of these workers find that they are 
beating the air and go away with heavy hearts. It will 
be a happy day when nine-tenths of them leave.” 

I think it may be reasonably assumed that when the 
bill providing for a more adequate number of regular 
chaplains passes Congress the situation will be improved. 
The bill has passed the Senate, but at this writing is hung 
up in the House. The appointment of eight hundred 
additional chaplains will obviously make the presence 
and the work of the sectarian representatives superfluous. 
It is understood that when these appointments are made 
the War Department will favor the exclusion of the 
“camp pastors,” and this is devoutly to be desired. ‘The 
religious work of the camps ought to be all under the direc- 
tion of the regular chaplains and should be supplemented 
and supported by the social and recreational work of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 

It is not hard to understand why the officers as a rule 
look with such distrust and suspicion upon the camp 
pastors, good, bad, and indifferent. They have dis- 
covered by experience the harm done in a time like this 
by the self-centred religious teaching that is character- 
istic of so much of Evangelical Protestantism. Prayers 
for personal safety; hymns that shout that ‘‘Jesus loves 
me,” or ‘There will be glory, glory for me”’; 
that commercialize religion by making it a mean bargain 
for one’s own salvation, are all anti-social and subversive 
of the spirit of comradeship which means so much in an 
army. Self-centredness is the source of cowardice, pes- 
simism, and petty arrogance. An army is strong only 
when men stop thinking about themselves and agree to 
think and work and live for the common cause. Courage 
and persistence and good cheer all spring from self-forget- 
fulness. ‘The young men are so readily moved at this 
time by real religious impulses, by the spirit of sacrifice, 
by the loyalties of fellowship, that the betrayal of their 
better natures by false guides is all the more deplorable. 

If in this letter I have found fault with the way in which 
certain representatives of religion in the camps distort 
their sacred trust and by their misplaced emphasis alien- 
ate young men from all religious allegiances, let it not 
be supposed that I am blind to the faults of those relig- 
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ious teachers who endeavor to follow a more excellent 
way. Of my own mistakes in dealing with the soldiers 
and of the experiences of some of our Unitarian repre- 
sentatives in the camps let me write in a later Register. 
SAMUEL A. ELIorT. 


. News of the Meck. 


TY MERICA’S reply to Count Czernin’s recent declara- 
tion of pacific purpose and to Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg’s offensive in Picardy was formulated in 

Baltimore on April 6, the first anniversary of the entrance 
of the United States into the war, and the day on which 
the campaign for the subscription of the Third Liberty 
Loan, $3,000,000,000, was opened. The determination 
of the people of the United States to continue the war 
with increased energy was expressed in the following words 
by the President: ‘‘There is .. . but one response possi- 
ble from us: Force, force to the utmost; force without 
stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant force which 
shall make right the law of the world and cast every self- 
ish dominion down in the dust.” This conclusion was 
based upon the President’s conviction, expressed in his 
address, that the military caste in Germany has the 
upper hand in the public life of the Central Empires, and 
that the voice of Germany in the present phase of the 
struggle is the voice of those whose aim is ‘‘not justice, 
but dominion and the unhindered execution of their own 
will.” 


[RESIDENT WILSON made his public restatement of 

the national purpose at a psychological moment in the 
history of the great struggle and of the world. The 
German offensive which began on March 21 had failed of 
its maximum aims. The German fighting machine had 
fallen far short of either crushing the British defenders of 
France and of the Channel or separating them from the 
French armies by a mighty thrust southeast of Amiens, 
the main British base of supplies back of the line. But 
the German high command, having reorganized its forces 
and consolidated its new positions on the western fringe 
of the area of about 1,000 square miles which the Entente 
had lost in less than two weeks, was preparing a new 
thrust at Amiens itself. It was the development of the 
enemy’s new plan of campaign that was the immediate 
cause of the tender of all of the available forces under 
Gen. Pershing’s command to Gen. Foch for the prosecu- 
tion of a common Allied plan of campaign. 


|N this plan of campaign, it was becoming evident at the 

beginning of the week, the American forces available 
for immediate use in France would be merged with those 
of the French and the British Armies. By this means it 
is intended to place the comparatively untrained troops 
of the American establishment shoulder to shoulder with 
the French and British veterans who are thoroughly 
familiar with the terrain, the newest methods of warfare, 
and the most complicated problems to be solved. 


T the opening of the campaign for subscriptions to the 
Third Liberty Loan there were striking indications 

of the ability and the willingness of the country to place 
at the disposal of the Government the maximum financial 
resources that may be needed. In New York, for instance, 
one-ninth of the quota of $900,000,000 assigned to that 
federal reserve district had been subscribed by the morning 
of the first business day after the opening of the campaign. 
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Reports from other money centres indicated a similar 
readiness to participate in the Loan. As in the case of 
the previous two Liberty Loans, a special effort will be 
made in the flotation of the new issue to obtain as large 
as possible a number of small subscriptions, ranging from 
$50 to $1,000. It was the intention to make America’s 
latest contribution to the combined resources of the 
Allies emphatically representative of public sentiment 
and of public confidence in the justice of the cause which 
the Loan represents. With that end in view many large 
and small employers of labor were perfecting their plans 
to enable their employees to pay for bonds on the weekly 
instalment plan. 


NEW developments in the internal confusion in Russia 

were foreshadowed at the beginning of the week by 
the announcement from Tokyo that, because of the 
necessity of protecting Japanese lives in Siberia, a Japan- 
ese force of marines had been landed at Vladivostok. 
From London came simultaneously the news that the 
Japanese expedition was accompanied by a small British 
force. The immediate occasion of the landing of the 
Japanese at the Russian port was the killing of a Japanese 
subject and the wounding of other Japanese subjects by 
Red Guards. 


T was explained in Tokyo that the landing of marines 

at Vladivostok must not be regarded as the initial step 
in an intervention by Japan in Russian affairs, and the 
hope was expressed that it would not be found necessary 
to adopt further and more comprehensive measures for 
the safeguarding of vital Japanese interests in Siberia. 
At Washington, in the absence of any official statement 
on the matter, the press despatches reflected a disposi- 
tion in official quarters to accept the Japanese assurances 
at their face value. ‘There appeared to be no apprehen- 
sion of general measures by the Japanese Ministries of 
War and the Navy which would complicate the internal 
problem in Russia. At the same time there appeared to 
be a realization that intervention by Japan in Russia at 
this time might have results embarrassing not only for 
Russia, but for the Entente group of nations. 


N Russia, the news of the landing of Japanese marines 
at Vladivostok created a feeling of anxiety which found 
expression in public protests against the act of the Japan- 
ese Government. It was pointed out at Petrograd that 
the step had been taken without consultation with or the 
consent of the Russian Government; that public opinion 
was greatly wrought up by the unexpected development; 
and that Russians could not regard such a proceeding 
with equanimity under any circumstances—and that 
especially could they not acquiesce in Japanese interven- 
tion at a time when energetic efforts are being made in 
Russia to resist the all-too-evident plans for political sub- 
jection and economic absorption which have been set in 
motion by Germany since the signature of the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. 


\\/HILE the Germans are pressing upon the Franco- 
British lines in Picardy, there are indications that 
the Austro-Hungarian General Staff is making prepara- 
tions for a resumption of the offensive on a large scale 
against Italy. ‘The situation on the Italian front recalls 
to some extent the prelude to the last Austro-German 
attack on Gen. Cadorna’s armies after they had crossed 
the Isonzo and when they were advancing into Austrian 
territory.. Now, as then, warnings are coming from 
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Rome of offensive preparations of enormous proportions. 
Now, as then, the Italian Government is calling attention 
to the developing danger while it strains every nerve to 
meet whatever blow the Austrians may be aiming at the 
Piave line. 


"| HE supplementary peace terms imposed upon Rou- 

mania by the Central Powers reveal the purpose of 
the German Government not only to establish complete 
control over the Roumanian oil supply, but also to estab- 
lish such domination over the transportation machinery 
and even the land laws of the little kingdom as will make 
that control permanent. Germany, under the provi- 
sions of this supplementary agreement, obtains the right 
to dispose of the entire existing oil supply, to seize any 
land on which the presence of oil may be discovered in 
the future, and to transport it over the Roumanian rail- 
roads on a principle of priority. 


Brevities. 


Ambassador Sharp was of one mind with the President 
when he said on Saturday in Paris, “‘ The time for words 
has passed into the time for deeds.”’ 


The world’s greatest teachers have not discovered new 
truths but have interpreted rather the old truths dwelling 
inarticulate in the bosom of humanity from the very 
beginning. 

If it is seditious for a pacifist to give comfort to the 
enemy, what is it for a newspaper that goes into respectable 
homes to receive money for the use of its advertising 
columns at fat rates to propagate Mormonism? 


A conference of many believers will be held next month 
in Philadelphia to receive light on the second coming of 
Jesus in the body; meanwhile ordinary earnest souls will 
bend their beings to restore to the world the living Christ 
in the spirit. 


Industrial democracy received another push the past 
week when one of the large works of the Standard Oil 
Company entered upon a co-operative plan with the 
workers which makes certain recent things in Colorado 
curiously ancient. 


There is cause for rejoicing that among the religious 
authors most in demand by the men in the trenches, 
according to Robert E. Speer, are Horace Bushnell, 
Henry Drummond, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles 
R. Brown, and Henry Churchill King. 


Before the National Free Church Council, Lloyd 
George, urging his fellow-Nonconformists not to mistake 
phrases for facts, used as example the German Emperor’s 
eloquent willingness to head the League of Nations,— 
“Tt was then that you found the dagger wrapped in the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 


>>I 


Letters to the Editor. 


On Certain Recent Letters. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In a February number of the Register, letters appeared 
in regard to certain criticisms that had been made of the 
church. Without touching on the subject-matter, I 
should like to say a word as to the spirit that characterized 
these letters. With the exception of three, they seemed to 
show personal resentment and unfriendliness. We who 
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are readers, old friends, and lovers of the Register value 
more than all else the spirit contained between its covers, 
and expect always to find magnanimity and kindliness 
even in criticism or controversy. Criticism may be 
unfair, controversy may be heated, opinions may differ, 
but through them all we look for nobility of attitude and 
“good-will toward men.” Let us not be disappointed; 
let this standard of “the spirit”—the Kegister’s best 
heritage—remain intact, and be also its best legacy. And 
let this spirit be, as heretofore, the Register’s- best in- 
spiration to its leaders. A 
M. D. Eniot. ° 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


From the Committee on Rural Problems. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The Committee on Rural Problems of the American 
Unitarian Association sent out a circular letter about 
February 1 to all the country ministers of our fellow- 
ship in New England, asking them as a patriotic duty 
to tell of work accomplished by themselves or other 
country pastors along lines of community service. The 
committee hopes in this way to collect facts concerning 
country life and the work of the country church which will 
be of value to all. Although the time limit set is April 
1, only about ten letters have thus far been received. 
May I therefore ask those who have not yet replied to do 
so as soon as they can conveniently? Among the de- 
linquents are many who are doing fine work, and we are 
anxious to give such work publicity, that others may be 
helped. ‘The letters already received are full of interesting 
suggestions. 

MARGARET B. BARNARD, 
Chairman Committee Rural Problems, — 
Bernardston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Evangel. 


CLARENCE J. HARRIS. 


E are “dumb to our opportunity,” says the editorial 
in the Register of March 21, and the duty of the Uni- 
tarian Church is forcibly indicated. 

In the symposium on ‘‘ The Second Coming of Christ,’’ 
the writer read with interest the words of Dr. James M. 
Gray, under whose spiritual instruction he sat for two 
years. Whatever may be the theological narrowness of 
such a man, one thing is certain, the several courses of 
Bible study under Dr. Gray did more for the writer 
as a minister than all of the theology meted out in two 
seminaries. 

We Unitarians do face the opportunity of our history. 
In the present world war we can give a message which 
can come from no other people. We cannot, however, 
charge as merely ignorant the multitudes who await, on 
the lofty heights of their own spiritual enthusiasm, the 
return of their Lord. .A man rising from the deeps of 
sin and shame, set on fire with enthusiasm for God and 
the good, goes forward renewed, purified, and transformed. 
Jerry McAuley, John B. Gough, Col. S. H. Hadley, and 
their kind, have a right to ascribe divinity to him whom 
they believed gave them their vision of righteousness and 
truth. The disciples turned away from their grievous 
loss with songs on their lips and a flaming fire in their 
souls. It is called a miracle by some, a legend by others; 
the fact remains, they were baptized with something which 
challenged all their energies for good and unified their 
wills to help the world to their own joy and happiness. ~* 
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. We may theorize about God, argue over destiny, 
wrangle over interpretations of Bible verses, and quibble 
over hair-splitting differences,—all of which gets us 
nowhere. ‘To-day nations are on their faces in the dust, 
pleading with God. Peoples, long defying the spiritual, 
are rushing to the feet of priests and crying for a vision 
of God. The ‘“‘return of Joan of Arc’’ at the Marne and 
the reported “‘ministries of Jesus’’ to dying soldiers on 
the battlefields are evidences of the return of the hope 
and trust and love of childhood. 

If a few men in the Unitarian Church, fired with a zeal 
for souls, aflame with a purpose to help humanity out of 
its indifference and doubt, and glowing with a real love 
for God and spiritual things, could go among our churches, 
they would give our church a new day. 53 

How true it is, sermons or “Sunday lectures on housing 

conditions, and the latest novel” will do nothing but 
-deaden the real purpose of the pulpit. As the article in 
the Register continues, “There is work for us in Darkest 
“Tf ever call came from Macedonia, it is here 
and now, for us.’’ Remember, however, Paul’s call from 
Macedonia came from his inmost being. He was aflame 
with zeal for souls. Saul, critic, blasphemer, murderer, 
became Paul the Apostle, an ambassador for God and 
heir to all the rich inheritance of a prince of the house of 
David. How? A heavenly vision! 

_ I was associated with Dr. James M. Gray when he was 
pastor of a fashionable church in Boston.. He was 
extremely severe as a teacher,—reserved, dignified, and 
aristocratic as an individual, the most disliked minister 
and teacher I knew. He taught the Bible as one would 
teach Homer or Virgil. His words never had the least 
effect on me. ‘Then one day, Mr. Moody asked him to 
visit Chicago to give a course of lectures on the Bible. 
Dr. Gray was gone for five weeks. When he came home 
we returned to his classroom. ‘The students stood in awe, 
not fear; in reverence, not criticism. Dr. Gray looked 
like a man who had just come from God,—perhaps as 
Isaiah looked. He stood before us with an expression 
that I shall never forget, though it is many years ago. 
His face shone, and he said, “‘Brothers, let us pray.” 
‘Whether it was Moody who told him how to pray, or 
Dr. Torrey, we did not ask, but never was there a prayer 
offered which sounded to me more like the voice of God. 
He said he had received a baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
We believed he had. 

-- From that moment Dr. Gray became my ideal of a man 

of God, my thought of what an apostle can be. ‘To-day, 
I, a Unitarian minister, do not agree with Dr. Gray’s 
special theological ideas, but I owe to him my systematic 
knowledge of the Bible, and I believe he has something 
which looks very like power with God. Throughout 
Christendom, his influence has been felt for righteous- 
ness. 

Perhaps some of our ministers, church officials and 
members are the cause of the present “‘anzmia and slow- 
dying rate” of which the Register spoke. The basic cause 
is a lack of the real evangel,—an evangel of good news, 
character, spiritual enthusiasm, and a passion for souls. 
As for theology, what doctrine is susceptible of larger 
interpretation than the Fatherhood of God? All of the 
love, reverence, and devotion expressed by those who 
worship the Virgin as the Mother of God, or the Father 

‘as a member of the ‘Trinity, is possible for us. The 
leadership of Jesus means all that “In His Steps” can 
imply, and more. With that leadership our churches 
can have unsurpassed experiences. 

_ We have the doctrines and we have the history. Yet 


the Unitarian Church in many cities stands as a cold 


“proposition. Young people shun it; it is looked upon as 


exclusive and self-satisfied. Some say it is the church 
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that DOESN’T believe. In an Eastern city a mother 
ran to her little girl who stood looking in at the open 
door of the Unitarian church, pulled her away with an 
almost terrified expression, ‘‘Come away; they don’t 
believe in God!” Snatched as from the burning, the 
child was hurried to her own Sunday-school, and heard 
the teacher explain how God sent out two bears to kill 
some children who poked fun at an old prophet; ‘‘there- 
fore, little ones, we see how God loves us when we are 
courteous to old people.’ 

What a strange world we live in! The church has its 
formal worship in the morning, little or no Sunday-school, 
closes its doors and turns out its lights for the remainder 
of the week! When Unitarians develop an evangelism 
which sends out preachers and teachers, exhorters and 
inspirers, that can drive home conviction of sin and can 
awaken the sense of moral responsibility, we will start 
to grow. 

In the May meetings of 1917, in Boston, the only 
sessions which stimulated the entire audience with de- 
nominational fervor and spirit were those addressed by 
young men who are working at the front in our mission 
fields. That work calls ‘for more than theology or the- 
ories of life; it calls for hard work in the Master’s busi- 
ness. 
“Why should not every church feel responsible for the 
evangelization of every family and individual in its sphere 
of influence?’”’ asks the Christian Work. The Roman 
Catholic priest knows every man, woman, and child in 
the radius of his church. “If our nation is to be Chris- 
tianized,’’ says this journal, “‘it must be through the home 
and the school. We must begin with the. children. 
They should grow up in Christ in all things.’ Unita- 
rians often forget their children, not realizing (or not 
caring) that losing the children from church means losing 
the families of the future. Many ministers know less 
about tending the little human plants than they know 
about raising corn or remodelling an automobile. 

The Christian Register has been steadily growing in its 
spiritual teachings; steadily has it been bringing to its 
readers issues of tremendous significance to our destiny 
as a church. ‘‘We preach no Unitarian gospel in more 
places than we can count’’; also, we preach no Unita- 
rian gospel in many places we can count. 

This is our day, this is our opportunity, THIS IS OUR 
puty—to evangelize ourselves, and when we are filled 
with the spirit, aflame with earnestness for souls, then 
we, too, shall see visions and hear voices, which will 
compel us to seek our Macedonian brethren in darkness. 

‘The writer in his early life was associated with hundreds 
of people who believed in “the second blessing.’ This 
implied that a first blessing had come,;—namely, regener- 
ation. The second was sanctification. That was the 
end. It meant perfection. Itis noticeable, however, that 
those who receive the second blessing, like Mrs, Whit-_ 
temore, of the New York “‘Door of Hope” fame, and the 
Crittentons, who were rich and prominent families, usually 
sell all they have, give to the poor, and go out and follow 
the Master to the depths of human suffering. Their 
theology and their imagination led them straight to places 
In the two cases noted the service has meant 
the salvation of thousands of helpless, hopeless, friendless 
girls. A second blessing does not impair one’s interest 
in humanity. 

Evangelism bearing such fruit is to-day the great need 
of our church. Retain liberalism, but give forth more 
life. Keep theology, but express more of its divine beauty 
in action. 

A very successful business man, a member of the church 
of a friend of mine, lost his wealth, then his only child 
by death, and finally, by a strange fatality, his wife was 
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killed. His pastor went to him, expecting to find him 
crushed; but he looked up with a smile. “Yes,” he 
said, “‘I am ‘flat on my back,’ but I am in a good position 
to look straight into the eyes of God; and as I do, I 
thank him for my friends, I thank him for my faith, I 
thank him for his presence. I have not given up. I 
intend to live for the best that life can give me.” That 
man has an evangel in his soul, such an evangel as will 
energize our church and turn our ‘“‘anemia” into red- 
blooded zeal, and our ‘‘slow-dying rate’ into the living 
glory of an Easter morning. 


War No Time for Sectarianism. 


[A Letter by Prof. Francis G. Peabody in the New York Times.]} 


N article in the Sunday Times of February 17 reported 
the rejection of Mrs. Lee, the widow of an army 
general, as an agent of the Y.W. C. A., on the ground 

that, though eminently fitted for the work proposed, she 
was not able as a Unitarian Christian to subscribe to the 
so-called ‘‘Evangelical’’ test. This ruling by repre- 
sentatives of the Y. W. C. A. has attracted much atten- 
‘ tion, and it has been asked what attitude should be taken 
by non-Evangelicals to an organization thus administered. 

The answer to this question, so far as Unitarians are 
concerned, has been already given, and is not likely to 
be changed even by this unpleasant incident. That small, 
but as a whole prosperous, communion has in the main 
cordially accepted the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
as the most efficient organ of Christian service now 
available in the cantonments and at the front, and, without 
reference to exclusion, has unstintedly supported both 
organizations. ~ 

The first appeal in Boston for the Y. M. C. A. huts in 
France was made in a Unitarian church; the chair- 
man of the citizens’ committee there appointed was 
the chairman of the prudential committee of that church, 
and a large proportion of the principal contributors were 
Unitarians. The contribution of one Unitarian church 
(King’s Chapel) to this object was about $12,000. In 
my own town of Cambridge the later ‘drive’ of the 
Y. M. C. A. was directed by a committee with a Uni- 
tarian chairman. The campaign of the Y. W. C. A. was 
begun in Cambridge at a union meeting in the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian), and a collection then made 
in Cambridge was turned over to the Boston treasurer 
by the chairman of the Cambridge committee (a Uni- 
tarian woman). All this is not a matter of pride, but 
merely a matter of record. The Unitarians have recog- 
nized that this is no time for schismatic effort or denomi- 
national jealousy. ‘To use the best available instruments 
for prompt and judicious service has seemed the duty of 
the hour, and together with great numbers of other 
persons to whom an evangelical test would be impracti- 
cable, the Unitarians have gladly reinforced, and will 
continue to support, these beneficent enterprises. 

If, then, there is any embarrassment in the situation it 
is not to be found among these sympathetic givers, but 
within the organizations themselves. 
Associations were built up in time of peace on a foundation 
too narrow to support their present work. No person, 
according to their by-laws, may be ‘‘an active member” 
who is not also ‘‘a member in good standing of a Protes- 
tant Evangelical church.”” ‘Active members only shall 
vote or hold office.”’ All other participants are classified 
as ‘‘associate members,” or, in effect, paying guests. 
Now comes the world war and summons these organiza- 
tions to a work which is much larger than their creed. 
The Y. M. C. A. has undertaken many functions to which 
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it would be absurd to apply the test of church member- 
ship. A physical director, for example, or a teacher of 
boxing, can hardly be examined in Protestant doctrine. 
Few Christian churches—even Unitarian—are likely 
to supply the fistic artists now desired. The Y.W.C.A., 
in the gracious hospitality of its hostess houses, finds it 
difficult to enforce the rule that a cup of cocoa shall be 
poured by none but evangelical hands. 

In this situation there are two possible ways of pro- 
cedure. One is to forget so far as possible the limiting 
clause, and let the work go on as if the exclusion were 
not there. That is the line of action which has been 
almost forced upon the Y. M. C. A. by the huge demands 
of war. Their huts are, for the most part, administered 
with admirable liberality, marred only by the occasional 
zeal of indiscreet evangelists. Unitarian ministers and 
laymen have been accepted as secretaries for foreign 
service, though with the qualifying title of “‘associates.” 
The limiting clause is carried like an anchor hanging on 
a ship’s bow, not conspicuous to passengers, and not 
to be used when under full sail, but convenient to have on 
a lee shore of conservative criticism. "The Y. W.C.A., 
on the other hand, has been inclined to take seriously 
what the Y. M. C. A. has in large degree ignored. Find- 
ing its by-laws a restrictive clause, it has applied the 
limitation rigidly. Carrying an anchor, it lets it down 
even if it stops headway. Non-evangelical money may 
be accepted, and even solicited; but non-evangelical 
workers are, to use the phrase of one representative of 
the Y. W. C. A., “impossible.” 

Each of these courses has its difficulties. The first 
may easily lead to a policy of disguise where a rule is 
practically disregarded, though ready for emergency. 
The second, by following the letter of the law, may miss 
the spirit of the gospel. Meantime, sympathetic lookers- 
on cherish the hope that the vast responsibilities and 
chastening experiences of war may in these cases—as in 
so many others—promote a more catholic definition of 
Christian service. No organizations have done more than 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. to illustrate the truth 
that Christian faith is not a matter of conformity, but a 
matter of consecration; not a way of talking, but a way 
of walking; so that, as the Apostle said, ‘We walk by 
faith.’ It would be one of the most reassuring signs of a 
Christianity fit for the future if the creed of these Associa- 
tions could be conformed to their practice and their 
administration freed from the risk either of an obscurantist 
liberality or of a disingenuous orthodoxy. 


WIr. Choate’s Church Membership. 


An interesting biography of the late American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, has recently been written by 
a fellow-countryman of his, Mr. Theron G. Strong. The 
latter describes Mr. Choate as having been “‘born and 
bred a New England Unitarian.” 

Can any of our readers on either side of the Atlantic 
inform us if during his long public career (mostly passed in 
New York) Mr. Choate ever connected himself with any 
Unitarian congregation? In 1871 (then a man of thirty- 
nine) he is mentioned as the holder of a pew in some 
New York church, but the denomination is not specified.— 
London Christian Life. 


The following information has been kindly furnished by Mr. 
George R. Bishop of All Souls Unitarian Church, New York. 


KNEW Mr. Joseph H. Choate about fifty-two years. 
He attended All Souls Unitarian Church for many years 
and was a particular friend and supporter of Dr. Bellows. 
He was with us until not long before Dr. Slicer came in 
the autumn of 1897. He had given up his pew before 


that. Had he ever heard Dr. Slicer preach I think we 
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should have kept him. Within the past few years both 
Mr. and Mrs. Choate have said that they were Unita- 
rians. I heard Mr. Choate say in the election campaign 
of 1898 that he did not go to church any more; Sunday 
mornings he went out to see how the city was growing. 
He himself moved farther up-town to the east of the 
Park from his old residence in Forty-seventh Street. 

Only one All Souls person had known Mr. Choate 
longer than I had. That was Miss Helen C. Butler, 
whose father, Charles E. Butler, was of the firm of 
Butler, Evarts & Southmayd (?) before Mr. Choate came 
into association with the firm as one of Evarts, Southmayd 
& Choate. 

One of Mr. Choate’s pleasantries was in a note to me 
about a church matter. We had raised the assessment 
rate on owned pews, I think two per cent. He wrote: “I 
send you my cheque for the pew. I am sorry they raised 
the assessment. It.makes it almost as expensive as the 
opera.” 

The funeral services for Mr. Choate were held in St. 
Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church. I have been told by 
some one, I cannot recall whom, that after they came 
from abroad, Mrs. Choate had a pew in St. Bartholomew’s 
or some other Episcopal church. At Stockbridge, Mass., 
they attended the little Episcopal church, as did our 
friend whom we visited, Miss Butler, though she is one 
of the pillars of All Souls Unitarian Church. The 
Choates’s oldest boy, who died long ago, has a memorial 
window there, and that church has many associations 
with All Souls people, such as the Sedgwicks. Arthur 
Sedgwick, rector of Calvary Church here, has told me he 
was brought up in All Souls, and that at the time of the 
hundredth birthday celebration by us of Dr. Bellows 
expressed publicly his high appreciation of the Doctor. 
How it came about that the funeral services of Mr. 
Choate were in St. Bartholomew’s I do not know. Presi- 
dent Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, who came on to 
attend the funeral, told me he thought the reason was 
because the church was so near the station, but I cannot 
think that was the realreason. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morgan, 
and other Episcopal worthies were pall-bearers. As to 
Mr. Choate himself, I think it would have made no special 
difference where the services were held. 

I feel that Mr. Choate did a great service for the coun- 
try in its present crisis as an individual and also as hon- 
orary president of the National Security League, in urging 
preparedness on a dull and irresponsive administration at 
Washington. 


Spiritual Life. 


There are two kinds of freedom—the false, where a 
man is free to do what he likes; the true, where a man 
is free to do what he ought.—Charles Kingsley. _ 


The expression of one’s love in little things requires 
time, attention, and thoughtfulness. If we are really to 
minister in Christ’s name, we shall hardly succeed with- 
out the sympathy that is free from preoccupation and 
is able to put itself in the other’s place.—Henry Churchill 
King. 


Either by doing or by bearing we must act, in order 
to harvest anything. Action is to thought and feeling 
what the leaf is to the crude sap; then of action, habit 
is the blossom; and of habit, character is the fruit. 
Character is the concentrated result, of life, its organized 
deposit, its harvest in us, and the seed of after life.— 
William C. Gannett. 
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Spell-binding for Hoover: A Chautauqua 
Experience. 


SYDNEY B. SNOW. 


tf 


“[ HERE is an attempt, as this brief description of the 
organization shows, to enlist the co-operation of vari- 
ous elements in the towns visited and help develop the 

community spirit. In each place is a board of guarantors, 
who not only back the enterprise and push the advance 
sale of season tickets, but often are instrumental in mak- 
ing definite application to local conditions of the inspi- 
ration which Chautauqua lecturers have brought. Where 
this is done, the institution is fully justified. Its function 
is to bring, especially to places somewhat removed from 
the main currents of thought and life, a fresh viewpoint 
from outside, with the hope that the communities visited 
will be lifted a little out of their ruts. 

In the Chautauqua Association to which I was assigned 
this motive is particularly prominent. It is not money- 
making, but is carried on purely for its educational value. 
It is backed by a group of people in Swarthmore, Pa., 
under the leadership of Prof. Paul Pearson of Swarth- 
more College, who, not without a great deal of sacrifice, 
has built up and by his present interest and energy main- 
tains the organization. Prof. Pearson’s vision and enter- 
prise show a possible but as yet largely untilled field for 
university extension work in the summer season. Already 
Chautauqua, under various managements, some better 
than others, visits annually six thousand towns in the 
United States, reaching approximately six million people 
of the type that makes the backbone of our American 
life. What a field for any educational propaganda! 

The importance of the opportunity was realized last 
summer by some of those in the Food Administration, 
who saw that these platforms furnished in certain aspects 
an unexcelled medium of publicity in the great educa- 
tional campaign which was just being begun by Mr. 
Hoover. ‘The printed page does much, but it never has 
taken the place, and never will take the place, of the 
spoken word, which makes its appeal more directly to 
the emotions and the will. After a beginning had been 
made, however, the attempt to cover every Chautauqua 
circuit with a Food Administration lecturer was aban- 
doned; but with all the problems confronting Mr. 
Hoover’s office, then in an anomalous position due to 
delay in the passing of the Food Conservation bill, it is 
no wonder that this particular detail was missed. 

My assignment, as already shown, was to one of the 
circuits run by the Swarthmore Association, which 
began somewhere in Pennsylvania, ran up through New 
England, and down through New York, New Jersey, and 
Maryland, to end in the coal region of West Virginia. 
I was put on the fourth day; that is, I became part of the 
talent which supplied entertainment on the fourth day of 
the Chautauqua week in every town in that circuit. 
‘There were five of us,—three musicians and two lecturers, 
—ours not being one of the days when the superintend- 
ent lectured. ‘The musicians consisted of a prima donna, 
a soprano from the Chicago Opera Company; a solo 
flutist, a lady with complete mastery of that instru- 
ment; and a young man from Boston, an accomplished 
pianist. Each lecture was preceded by a concert, widely 
advertised as the best music ever offered on a Chautau- 
qua circuit; and in all our towns it is doubtful if better 
music is ever brought to them. The programme of 
course included the “‘Mad Scene”’ from ‘‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” with its lovely flute obligato, and generally 
one or two other operatic selections. 
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The afternoon address (my performance coming in the 
evening) was a sensible and interesting talk on health, 
“The Business of Living,’’ described alliteratively on the 
posters as “‘Live-a-Little-Longer Lecture.” 
by Dr. Lydia Allen De Vilbiss, member of the Kansas 
Board of Health, in charge of the Child Welfare Bureau. 
It was followed by a question period,—a great attraction, 
because most people like to talk about their symptoms,— 
handled with great cleverness by the speaker. Of course 
some extremely curious questions were invariably asked. 
On one occasion when I was present a. woman far back 
in the tent asked the value, for some ailment or other, of 
tea steeped from a bushel of freshly gathered white clover 
blossoms; and the doctor’s ready response was that at 
any rate it possessed a virtue lacking in many other 
remedies,—it would do her no harm. 

Lecturing on a Chautauqua platform is like everything 
else; it is a special task. It is not like preaching, not at 
all like talking to an Alliance,—that other popular audi- 
ence which it is so often the pleasant task of the Unita- 
rian preacher to face. The Chautauqua lecturer finds 
people before him who are ready to meet him half way 
to listen if he has anything for them, but are by no means 
glued to their chairs. Some will stay to the bitter end 
anyway, having laid down good money to come; but 
others, having been amply repaid by the music, will stay 
just long enough to see if it is going to be interesting, 
before deciding upon their future course of action. A 
speaker who hopes to ‘‘put it across” in a Chautauqua 
tent, therefore, must learn, whatever he have to say, how 
to hold the fleeting interest of average and often some- 
what tired folks. It has been found that under the rather 
novel conditions of the circuit, big outside reputations 
count for little. Some with the advantage of such repu- 
tations go to the tent and make good; others fail, because 
they fail to catch the spirit of the institution. Many 
an otherwise unknown lecturer is a favorite on Chautau- 
qua platforms; he understands how to do it there. 

It is of course interesting, in going with the same mes- 
sage to a different company each night, to note the like- 
nesses and the differences in response. Given a reason- 
able constancy of vigor in presentation, and a speaker 
soon knows when applause and laughter are coming; 
though now and then he waits a moment for the expected 
“hand,” and quite unexpectedly is disappointed. Al- 
though in many ways Chautauqua audiences everywhere 
are surprisingly alike, yet there are differences in differ- 
ent localities. From Connecticut and Massachusetts to 
New Hampshire is a passage northward in more senses 
than the geographical. Up in the hills where the real 
Yankee is still predominant, a speaker must be contented 
with a minimum of applause. He must approve himself 
doubly to win the speaker’s reward. ‘The South, or at 
least those parts of it which our troupe visited, shows less 
difference in temperament than a Northerner would 
expect. We were, to be sure, in the hills, and went 
chiefly to new towns which seemed more Western than 
Southern. The country physically was very like Ver- 
mont, and the people were largely of the older stock. We 
saw fewer darkies than one would meet in Boston. Per- 
haps these mountain regions are not so different from 
New England as some of us in New England think. 

But whatever the differences, these Chautauqua audi- 
ences, wherever you meet them, are generally alike in 
this,—their genuine friendliness. ‘To one who knows the 
type of American people from whom they are drawn, 
this is not a surprising quality. When once a speaker 
has caught their spirit, there is a warmth of feeling that 
sweeps across the footlights and endears to him all those 
expectant listeners. He finds that he is talking to friends, 
and before he knows it he has gained a freedom in speak- 
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ing which he never had before. The night is warm; the 
tent sides are up to let in the air; from without come the 
noises of the village street,—some boys at play, the honk of 
motor horns, a burst of laughter from the loafers on the 
corner. Within are just enough babies and young chil- 
dren to keep up a little rustle of restlessness all the time, 
and the glare of lights and smell of sawdust remind 
one incessantly of the circus; but none of these things 
matters. Centred on the speaker are from five hundred 
to a thousand pairs of friendly eyes; behind these are 
an equal number of friendly hearts; he feels, if he moves 
this audience even a little, that his. voice really counts 
for something after all. 

Speaking on a Chautauqua circuit is, therefore, not 
only an interesting experience, it may be a rewarding one 
as well. It is not without its drawbacks; some of the 
jumps are long, and most of the trains are bad, and not 
all of the inns are comfortable. One of my parishioners 
to whom I wrote under the letter-head of a hotel in an 
obscure Connecticut town, responded that if I were 
staying there, peace had its heroes no less than war. But 
after all, how light are such hardships; and the general 
good cheer and smiling acceptance of conditions that 
cannot be helped, on the part of those old at the game, 
make the new-comer ashamed to complain. 

If Chautauqua ever comes to the reader’s town, my last 
word is: “Help it along.” 
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A Parable. 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


NCE upon a time there was a beautiful city named 
Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love. All the 
people in this city were friendly and kind. They 

worked together and played together like one big family. 
The houses were arranged around a large open square and 
there were no fences or walls anywhere. It was like 
a park. In winter, when it was cold, they built a huge 
bonfire in the centre of the square and it warmed all the 
houses. People came from far and near to see this won- 
derful city of Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love. 

Then, all at once, there was a great quarrel. It began 
in a difference of opinion as to how to build the fire. One 
man said that the important thing was the way the wood 
was laid. He said that there must be one layer this way 
and another layer at right angles, and so on, with little 
spaces between for the air. “The other man said that the 
important thing was the amount of heat the fire produced, 
and that it made no difference how the wood was laid 
provided the fire burned. The dispute went on day 
after day and all the people took sides. 

One group called themselves the Woodites and went 


off and built their fire at one end of the square; and the - 


other group called themselves the Heatites and built their 
fire at the other end of the square. They refused to work 
together or play together or even speak to one another. 
They built a great wall right through the centre of the 
city so that they need not have anything to do with one 
another. ‘This wall was built of great blocks of human 
misunderstanding, cemented together with human preju- 
dice. And they changed the name of the city from 
Philadelphia to Discordia, the city of discord and strife. 

One winter there was a great shortage of wood. As 
the people on each side of the wall saw their woodpiles 
growing smaller and smaller, they wondered if there 
would be enough to, last until spring. And then some 
one suggested that if the two piles were put together there 
might be enough for all. So they cut a hole in the wall, 
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and first the Woodites spent a month visiting among the 
Heatites, and then the Heatites spent a month visiting 
among the Woodites, and so on through the whole winter. 

During this time strange things happened. First they 
discovered that all the queer notions they had formed 
concerning one another during the years in which they 
had been apart were wrong. ‘They found that they wore 
the same kind of clothing, used the same language, and 
looked so much alike that when they were together it 
was impossible to tell them apart. They also learned 
that it didn’t make a bit of difference whether the wood 
was laid regularly or irregularly, provided there was a 
good draft. This, after all, was the really important 
thing. And they realized how foolish they had been all 
these years. 

When spring came and each group went back to 
its own side of the square, they decided to tear down 
the wall altogether. Although the city had grown so 
large that it seemed best to keep both fires burning, they 
determined that there should be no more quarrelling 
about the way the wood was laid. So they changed the 
name of the city back to Philadelphia, the city of brotherly 
love, and in the place where the wall had been, they 
erected a great sign, and on it, in letters that could be 
seen from every point in the city, they inscribed these 
words: “Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in the unity of the spirit and 
in the bond of peace.”’ 


Che Pulpit. 
The Testing-Ground of Faith. 


PROF. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


T has been given to this generation to face a catas- 
trophe more widespread and appalling than any which 
has come upon European civilization since the down- 

fall of the Roman Empire; to confront an epoch which 
threatens or, if you will, which promises to give birth 


to profound changes in the ordering of human society. 


As is the case in every profoundly significant period in 
history, it is a tragic drama which is enacted before us, 
replete alike with dark and sinister deeds and with the 
most exalted heroism and sacrifice, for wherever gigantic 
forces of good and evil are driven in cyclonic combat 
there is inevitable tragedy on a vast scale. In the 
presence of these desperate perils for those who fight, 
of these depths of anguish for the victims of brutality, 
enslavement, and starvation, the soul of man may be 
either shaken into a despairing fatalism or uplifted to 
a sublime faith. 

It has been frequently pointed out that war is a great 
revealer of men’s hearts. It does not change men into 
either brutes or heroes, but it does disclose what they 
really are, for from the soldier is stripped away the con- 
ventional restraints of normal life so that he stands face 
to face with elemental things. In camp and trench 
the chivalry and generosity of the noble-hearted shine 
out; the meanness and sensuality of the debased are 
disclosed. So this great war is likewise a testing-ground 
of religious faith. It is dissolving away the pious pre- 
tence, the ‘lifeless dogmatism, the flimsy superficialities 
with which a great deal of our religious life has been 
encumbered, and is proving, as it were by fire, the endur- 
ing foundations of belief. In the hearts of some men 
it has disclosed a profound conviction of the reality of 
spiritual things,—that truth, righteousness, justice are 
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the great essentials of life: a new belief in God, redis- 
covered upon the battlefield or in the hospital. In other 
men the easy, complaisant faith of their youth is com- 
pletely shattered by the terrors and hardships of war. 
What they were taught about God in home or school 
has no bearing upon their present experiences, and they 
come to deny his existence in a world such as this. They 
are confounded by the old dilemma, that God must 
be either impotent in the face of an evil being more 
powerful than himself or else is himself malevolent to 
bring so much tribulation upon a suffering world. 

To this testing of our faith we are all likely to come 
as the war goes on, with its ever-increasing tale of losses 
and sorrows. For those at home as for others on active 
service the questions are certain to arise: ‘‘What is 
God’s connection with this war? Is he its ultimate 
cause, moving behind the puppet statesmen who seem 
to bring it to pass? Or has he nothing at all to do with 
it,—turning away indifferently or indignantly from this 
miserable butchery of mankind?” We must strive to 
answer such questions, for no religious faith which ignores 
them can move with power the hearts of men in the days 
before us. 

They are, of course, no new questions. They con- 
fronted the Jews of old when Israel lay under the harrow 
of the Assyrians, and the Jewish answer is written in 
some of the sublimest psalms and prophecies of the Old 
Testament. They confronted the Christian world in the 
fifth century when barbarian hordes from beyond the 
Danube and the Rhine swept down upon the Roman 
Empire;—and Saint Augustine wrote the answer of his 
age in his book ‘‘The City of God.” In many an age 
religion has thus been tested. Always there have been 
those whose faith and hope have vanished in the face 
of a great catastrophe, who have lost all hold upon the 
hand of God in the darkness. Always there have been 
others who have through tribulation attained a purer 
and deeper faith in the life of the spirit as earthly glories 
grew dim and the power of the flesh weakened and 
fainted. 

To which of these moods we shall ourselves come will 
largely depend upon the quality of our religion. If we 
have thought of God simply as a benevolent source of 
the good things which we desire; or as an appropriate 
object of our Sunday worship,—a conventional part of 
the church furnishing, as it were; or as a titular monarch 
about whose prestige we might squabble, but whose 
existence really made very little difference in our lives, 
then it is probable that we shall find it very difficult to 
discern any divine guidance in all the present confusion, 
pain, and terror. Earth seems, indeed, but a vast plain 
of woe where ignorant enemies clash by night, not know- 
ing why or for what end they fight. We are led straight- 
way to the denial that God has aught to do with human 
affairs,—that there is, in truth, any God at all. 

But we shall view things very differently if we have 
been accustomed to think of him as the ultimate and 
fundamental reality—if we have learned to trace his 
guidance in all the affairs of life, in pain and sorrow as 
well as in happy and comfortable times. That enduring 
kind of faith is the reward of those who read history 
as the record of God’s dealings with men. That theory 
is implicit throughout the Bible, though it sometimes 
led to mistaken judgments because of its imperfect ap- 
plication to events. But the profound conviction that 
God lives and rules the destiny of the world was the 
faith which led the ancient Jews and early Christians 
unshaken through many a sorrow and disaster. They 
learned to see God’s hand in all things; they understood 
that no event, however desperate and evil, stood outside 
the pale of his moral law. That interpretation of history 
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is the only path to faith and trust in these days of doubt 
and trial. In such times our salvation from despair 
lies in the assurance that the laws of God do govern 
this great and terrible war not less surely than the pleasant 
and comfortable ways of peace. Only the recognition 
of those laws will clarify our thought and strengthen 
our hearts against the confusion and despair which else 
descends upon us. 

“But,” you then ask, “does not that prove that God 
is responsible for this war? Does not that belief lead 
us straight to the dilemma of doubt, that he must be 
a wicked being thus to curse mankind, thus to send 
shame and terror and anguish into the hearts of countless 
innocent persons, or else that he is not omnipotent, that 
he is too weak to prevent this monstrous evil brought 
about by some power greater than himself?’’ It is 
natural for the human heart thus to revolt in the pres- 
ence of any painful or evil thing, but it does not follow 
that God is either malevolent or impotent. Let us 
examine, by means of a parable, in what proportion 
God and man share the responsibility for war. 

Many a righteous father has brought up his sons to 
know good from evil, has pointed out to them the ways 
of truth and honor, but has nevertheless seen these sons 
plunge into folly and sin. Is, then, the loving father of 
those sons responsible for the disgrace and suffering to 
which his children come? ‘They are free men and they 
themselves must bear the responsibility if they choose 
to be wilful prodigals. ‘The father suffers, indeed, for 
the sins of his sons and when they repent and turn again 
to him he receives them unto himself, but even divine 
love and forgiveness cannot save them from the pain 
and remorse and ignominy which they have brought 
upon themselves. So it is with God in his relation to 
his children. He has endowed them with the power 
to choose between good and evil,—but that very capacity 
to choose of necessity involves the possibility that they 
may choose evil rather than good. He has given them 
intelligence that they may apprehend truth, but the 
ability to think involves inevitably the possibility of 
thinking falsely and erroneously. He has, made their 
hearts capable of love, but the heart which is free to 
love cannot be other than free also to hate. ‘Therefore 
when men turn from righteousness to do that which is 
wrong, when they turn from that which is true to pursue 
false and debasing ideals, when they permit hate and 
lust to overpower love and peace, they do not thereby 
impugn the power and righteousness of God who has 
created them free agents. And when mankind suffers 
the inevitable consequences of folly and sin we cannot 
with justice accuse our heavenly Father of afflicting us, 
for it is we ourselves who have broken the moral law. 
The fruition of past wrong is not a penalty arbitrarily 
imposed upon us by a divine despot, but the natural 
outcome of human misconduct. 

These possibilities of sin and error are, then, woven 
into the very texture of the universe. They are inevi- 
table in a world of moral choices, otherwise we should 
be mere automatons, unable to choose that which is 
wrong because inexorably bound to do alone that which 
is right. But in such a world all moral distinctions 
between right and wrong, between truth and falsehood, 
would vanish away. In times like these we may be 
tempted to wish that we did live in a world in which 
truth and right were automatically produced, but that 
wish demands a universe inconceivably different from 
that in which we have been placed. The simple fact is 
that by an unescapable fate we live in a world in which 
men must work and suffer and die in order to bring 
about a larger measure of truth and right. And the 
slow course of events is the school of experience in which 
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God teaches men to know good and evil. He sets before 
us the long processes of the years and bids us learn from 
them how to distinguish between truth and error. As 
was said by a great preacher of the last century, “God 
teaches us by events; he lets us go as long as we like in 
our own way, till our own way becomes an absurdity 
and a contradiction, till it refutes itself and we have to 
extricate ourselves out of it as best we can.” 

This war is one of those events by which God teaches 
men. Well for us if we learn to trace his hand in the 
course which history is running to-day, even as the Jews 
of old saw his hand in the catastrophes and trials which 
confronted Israel. For the war is the great assize at 
which the nations are making payment for their sins. 
When nations ‘have been nourished upon a false and 
debasing philosophy of life, when they have embarked 
upon unjust and unrighteous ways, how shall God check 
them other than by permitting them to discover the 
bitter consequences of those false ideals, of those un- 
righteous ways, even though those consequences require 
decades or centuries to ripen? ‘The rulers of one nation, 
for example, for centuries misgovern the peoples subject 
to them and by slow degrees the fruitful lands become 
dry and withered branches, impoverished and desolate, 
until, in a day of judgment, that nation sees those with- 
ered branches lopped from its trunk, and its holy cities, 
Mecca and Medina, Bagdad and Jerusalem, fall away 
from its corruption. Or a nation is inflamed by the lust 
of world dominion and grows strong decade after decade 
by force and cunning, setting aside as idle fancies every 
moral scruple in the conduct of international affairs. 
But at last, as surely as disease follows infection, that 
nation raises up against it a world of enemies which 
ring it round with steel, as a wild beast that has ravaged 
the world is driven to bay by the hunters whom it has 
aroused. ‘These are but present instances of the working 
of the universal moral law through all the ages, for 
every people misled by false and debasing ideals of 
life, or governed only by desire of conquest and 
dominion, must eat at last the bitter fruit that it has 
planted. 

“But why,” you may ask again, ‘‘why should God 
use such terrible means of teaching men?’’ Because 
men are for the most part willing to learn only from 
experience, the most costly teacher of the world. How 
else shall God instruct his world save by permitting men 
to experience the evil consequences of misdoing? Shall 
we expect him to perform a miracle in the moral realm? 
We have long since ceased to demand that God shall 
work physical miracles for us. If we live as drunkards 
and libertines, we do not expect miraculously to be freed 
from the bodily deterioration and disease which naturally 
follow. ‘To expect him to deliver the world from moral 
degeneracy without pain and sorrow is to demand as 
great, as inconceivable a miracle. No; the punishment 
of great evils comes in just such ways as this which the 
earth is now experiencing, wrought out by the hand of 
man, in the divine law of retribution and the divine law 
of sacrifice. It is not by armies of angels, but by human 
sweat and blood that iniquity is purged away; it is not 
by a divine and irresistible edict that evil is miraculously 
banished, but by the slow labor of human hands and the 
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steadfast endurance of the will to achieve righteousness. - 


Why indeed should we suppose that he who uses man 
as his agent to bless will send his punishments by other 
and supernatural messengers? | 
Let us then no longer say that God has nothing to do 
with this war, that only ways of pleasantness and of 
peace are his ways, but that strife and bitterness and 
bloodshed are so alien to him that he averts his face 


from them. Let us instead recognize that the war has — 
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come upon the world as the terrible fruition of iniquities 
long since planned or enacted; as the logical and un- 
escapable penalty for the years in which the nations 
have sinned against the divine laws of right and justice. 
It is the great judgment day of the peoples, when they 
are brought to trial for their sins and their failures. 
They have sown the dragon’s teeth through many years, 
and the divine law of retribution has brought forth the 
numberless hosts of armed men to slay one another. 
The nations have sinned, and by the law of sacrifice 
not only the guilty but multitudes of the innocent must 
make atonement for those sins. 

If we refuse thus to see the hand of God in this ex- 
perience of the world, it becomes for us no more than a 
hideous, senseless, brutalizing massacre before which we 
stand confused and aghast, of necessity denying that 
there can be either love or reason in such a universe; 
but if we understand how God teaches men by events, 
we shall know that though the day be dark and the trial 
heavy there is yet some divine purpose to be worked 
out in the world, that it be purged of the sin and errors 
of the past. For this consuming fire is also of God, 
in the sense that because to its kindling men have heaped 
up broken troth and passionate desires, burning hatreds 
and fiery imaginings, there came at last a time when it 
could do naught but burst into flame. And now the 
earth and the heavens tremble with the thunder until 
only the things which cannot be shaken shall remain. 

In this day of judgment it is needful that we should 
pray for grace to do our part like men who walk through 
the valley of shadow yet fear no evil. For we stand not 
helpless, but rather as those called to be fellow-workers 
with God. It is through the malevolence of evil men 
that great tragedies come upon the earth; but it is no 
less through~the strong faith and steadfast courage of 
righteous souls who walk with God that he brings the 
nations out of their tribulations to peace and quietness 
again. ‘That is the good part which is offered to-day 
to men of faith. It is told of an old Puritan preacher 
that when men wrung their hands and cried, ‘ Lack-a- 
day! the world is very evil; God mend it!” he was 
wont to say, ‘‘Nay, brethren,—rather let us help God 
mend it.’’ So let us read the record of the days through 
which we are passing that we may behold the handwrit- 
ing of the Lord, writ in these great letters of blood and 
flame,—his judgment upon the world wrought out in 
living deeds. And having read aright the great and 
terrible message of the times, let us put aside doubt and 
despair, and gird up our loins in faith and courage so 
to labor, to sacrifice, and to die that out of the night of 
doubt and sorrow this earth may go forward to a better 
and a holier day. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


The Day of Our Choice. 
(In memory of April 6, 1917.) 


Then it is the brave man chooses 
while the coward stands aside 
Doubting in his abject spirit 
till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue 
of the faith they had denied. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


JESUS said, I came to cast fire upon the earth; and what 
do I desire, if it is already kindled? But I have a 
baptism to be baptized with; and how amT strait- 

ened till it be accomplished! Think ye that I am come 
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to give peace in the earth? I tell you, Nay; but rather 
division: for there shall be from {henceforth five in one 
house divided, three against two, and two against three. 
They shall be divided, father against son, and son against 
father; mother against daughter, and daughter against 
her mother; mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, 
and daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 

_ And he said to the multitudes also, When ye see a cloud 
rising in the west, straightway ye say, There cometh a 
shower; and so it cometh to pass. And when ye see a 
south wind blowing, ye say, There will be a scorching 
heat; and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye know 
how to interpret the face of the earth and the heaven; 
but how is it that ye know not how to interpret this time? 
And why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?— 
Luke xii. 49-57. 


In poisonous dens, where traitors hide 
Like bats that fear the day, 
While all the land our charters claim 
Is sweating blood and breathing flame, 
Dead to the country’s woe and shame, 
The recreants whisper, STAY! 


In peaceful homes, where patriot fires 
On Love’s own altars glow, 

The mother hides her trembling fear, 

The wife, the sister, checks a tear, 

To breathe the parting word of cheer, 
Soldier of Freedom, GO!... 


In weary camps, on trampled plains 
That ring with fife and drum, 

The battling host, whose harness gleams 

Along the crimson-flowing streams, 

Calls, like a warning voice in dreams, 
We want you, Brother! COME! 


Choose ye whose bidding ye will do— 
To go, to wait, to stay! 

Sons of the Freedom-loving town, 

Heirs of the Fathers’ old renown, 

The servile yoke, the civic crown, 
Await your choice TO-DAY! 


The stake is laid! O gallant youth 
With yet unsilvered brow, 
If Heaven should lose and Hell should win, 
On whom shall lie the mortal sin, 
That cries aloud, It might have been? 
God calls you—answer NOW! 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


PRAYER. 


O Almighty God, who knowest the hearts of men, we 
pray unto Thee. Give courage unto our brave, true men 
who go forth to defend the ideals of our land and to carry 
the blessings of freedom to all humanity. Stretch forth, 
we pray Thee, Thy almighty arm to strengthen and pro- 
tect the soldiers of our country. Support them in the 
day of battle, and in the time of peace keep them safe 
from all evil. Endue them with fidelity and loyalty, and 
grant that in all things they may serve without reproach. 
Eternal and Infinite Spirit, Thou alone spreadest out 
the heavens and rulest the raging of the sea. Vouchsafe 
to take into Thy almighty and most gracious protection 
our men upon the sea and all who serve this nation on the 
deep. Preserve them from dangers upon the great waters 
and from the violence of the enemy. Grant that they 
may be a safeguard unto this land and a security for such 
as pass upon the seas on their errands of business or of 
mercy, that the inhabitants of our land may in peace 
and quietness serve Thee our eternal God. Grant finally 
unto the nations of the earth the blessings of peace, and 
may Thy will be done upon the deep. Amen. 
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Debt. 


Jessie B. Rittenhouse, in “The Door of Dreams.” 


My debt to you, Belovéd, 
Is one I cannot pay 

In any coin of any realm 
On any reckoning day; 


For where is he shall figure 
The debt, when all is said, 

To one who makes you dream again 
When all the dreams were dead? 


Or where is the appraiser 
Who shall the claim compute, 
Of one who makes you sing again 
When all the songs were mute? 


Literature. 
The Destruction of Serbia.* 


This harrowing but interesting war-book 
on the destruction of the independent king- 
dom of Serbia in the early stages of the world 
war will serve its purpose at this time, but 
it cannot be taken as a careful reflection of 
the tragedy it seeks to establish. 

Apart from errors like “laid” for “‘lay”’ 
on page 32, “‘ This is the destiny’’ on page 120, 
“omnia meum”’ on page 131, there is a sus- 
picion of the old Zealot and Maccabee race- 
prejudice breathing in the English version 
when we come to ‘‘Nuhr [sic] nicht viel 
resonieren,” attributed to a great German 
politician. So, too, when we find that the 
Deutsches Volks (or People’s) Bank in Bul- 
garia is called on page 39 the engine of the 
aristocracy against democracy! On the 
other hand, we read on page 30 of “‘a captain 
of noble manner, of a democratic soul.” 

The King of Serbia waits. until page 141 
in the second chapter to come on the scene 
merely as ‘‘vojvoda,” or commander-in- 
chief; but when we get to page 262 in the 
fourth chapter he is now the King indeed, 
offering congratulations to his subjects, and 
condescending to shoot cannon with his own 
hand. No noble or high-born personages 
are said to surround him, trembling as he 
performs this ‘‘patriotic’’ act, but we know 
_ from history that there have been Serbian 
nobles. Miller in his Story of the Balkan 
States mentions Jacob Nenadovich and 
Milenko, in the time of Kara George (Petro- 
vich) and contemporary with Napoleon. 

As we close the book we feel that this is 
more than a war story, it is a war pamphlet 
teaching a militant democracy supported, if 
you will, by the artists—literary and plastic 
and musical—on which are dependent all 
mothers, grandfathers, sextons, and other 
mere private people. Orphanage and adop- 
tion are praised, and thorough-going hate of 
the Bulgarian ‘“‘petchalbar” citizenry (page 
38) is inculcated, because of what? ‘The 
greed for food, friendship, and fatalities. 
This Serbian greed is opposed by the author 
to that of the industrious Bulgarians and the 
stupid Albanians for territory and personal 
property. 

Nowhere in the book do the authors touch 
on more than the white churches, gray 
fortresses, resounding bells, and bursts of 
song as the wealth of the country of which 
the brawny peasants had boasted. Not a 
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lated by Mrs. Leah Marie Bruce. Boston: Houghton 
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sad note is heard for the lost export of the 
country’s products. Only art, liberty, and 
life in and for itself are lauded. 

And even Pirot, that southeastern city 
of Serbia ‘to which the defeated army slowly 
made its way, was Bulgarian-speaking 
(Miller, page 345). 

The course of the story is dramatic and 
thrilling, as carried out by Mrs. Bruce, but 
there is a slip on page 202 where it is said 
that ‘“‘hunger had already crucified us.” 
Exactly, but what caused the hunger? Was 
it not the desire of King Peter to go back 
of the nearly thirteen hundred years of 
Serbia’s subordination to the spheres of 
Constantinople and Vienna (the latter now 
replaced by Budapest)? To do more than 
Cuba or Texas was allowed to do? What 
good will it do Serbia to be supreme like the 
wandering tribes of 650 A.D.? 

Froissart’s Chronicles, Vol. III., chapter 
24, tell us that Leon, the last king of Armenia, 
who was visiting in Paris soon after 1375, 
told the French king that Murad I. of Turkey 
had been defeated temporarily by Count 
Lazar as a vassal of the King of Hungary,— 
not as an independent sovereign. And 
Leon prayed the kings of England and France 
to send reinforcements to the King of Hun- 
gary, not to Count Lazar alone, for repelling 
the Mohammedan foe, in order that Armenia 
too might be freed from the Turkish yoke. 
Froissart, Vol. II., chapter 162, says also that 
not Serbia, but that Hungary and Bosnia 
were united in friendship with the French 
House of Valois through the desire of Queen 
Elizabeth, widow of Louis the Great of 
Hungary, to unite her daughter Mary (or 
Margaret) with Louis of Valois and Taranto 
rather than with Henry (or Sigismund) of 
Brandenburg. As in that time, the four- 
teenth century, may it not be now the 
Croatian and Bosnian nobles strongest in 
Hungarian affairs who will frustrate Serbian 
aspirations for a leading place on the Adriatic 
Sea? The present French Government may 
prefer King Peter’s wishes, but a new cabinet 
might yet swing into power that would find 
greater strength and harmony for durable 
foreign relations in a Hungaro-Croatian 
rather than in a Serbian alliance. A new 
Christian heart in the French people now 
being fostered by the Anglo-Saxon armies 
visiting its territories may arouse at any 
moment the people’s demand for a non- 
Judaic, non-Protestant, non-Orthodox, but 
strongly Catholic and Latin rule in the 
Balkan Peninsula! 

In view of the present Sibero-Asian con- 
ditions we have an intuition that this solution 
will come, resurrecting a large and pros- 
perous Illyria on the East-Adriatic shore 
and extending Hungary’s liberal and modern 
laws to the Balkan peoples. 

All this will have its being apart from the 
planting of the Allies’ flags in Berlin. 


Gop oF THE NEw AGE. By Eugene William 
Lyman, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
60 cents net.—The effect of the war upon our 
thought of God and our attitude toward 
religious life is the interesting object of the 
author. Just as he seems to get a real grip 
on present-day conceptions and values, he 
drags in some phrase from the past that 
results in confusion. The book takes for 
granted the very question at issue. We read, 
“in reality Christ so brought men into rela- 
tion with God that his saving work is finding 
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expression in ever more manifold and power- 
ful forms.’”’ That may be said about the 
Christ in the New Testament, but what of 
the Christ who would be found in the front- 
line trenches? We speak in a general way 
about the work of God in history, but we 
dodge the issue when we come face to face with 
unpleasant contemporary facts. In some of 
his conceptions of the future Dr. Lyman 
touches upon values that most of us hope have 
standing in the universe; for example, when 
he says the God of the New Age is also the 
builder of a brotherly and progressive social 
order. The book recognizes the existence 
of the problem, and touches the social sig- 
nificance of réligion. That in itself is re- 
assuring. . 


THE Use oF MotTIvEs IN TEACHING 
MORALS AND RELIGION. By Thomas Walton 
Galloway. Boston and Chicago: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25 net; postage 12 cents.— 
Here is a book in which the most effective 
teaching methods are applied to the work of 
the Sunday-school teacher. It uses the 
principles of psychology, yet expresses them 
so clearly and directly that even the untrained 
teacher may understand and apply them. 
The writer sees and makes teachers see that 
the impelling motives of desire, curiosity, 
interest, and other impulses and instincts 
are as important in teaching religion as in 
general education. He makes a study of the 
natural motives to which the Sunday-school 
teacher may appeal, and shows how they 
may be utilized and what are the results in 
personality which should be secured when 
they are employed as motives in religious 
education. Each chapter ends with topics 
for further study and discussion, with sugges- 
tive questions, a statement of some practical 
problems, and a few references to other ex- 
cellent booksa long the same lines. This 
is a valuable book both for teachers now en- 
gaged in Sunday-school work and for teacher- 
training classes. 


Literary Notes. 


The American Library Association’s Com- 
mittee for Cantonments continues to order 
large quantities of works of travel, history, 
and political science. 


Sergius M. Trufanoff, better known as 
Iliodor, confidant and accuser of Rasputin, 
who recently published his life and confes- 
sions under the title The Mad Monk of Russia 
—lIliodor, sailed from New York for Russia 
late in March. In the last chapter of his 
book he says that he means to pay a visit 
“for old times’ sake’’ to the Czar in his Sibe- 
rian exile. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Czar is willing to receive the 
man who helped to bring about the downfall 
of the Imperial régime. 


Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross, former presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Society, 
whose new book, Russia in Upheaval, will be 
published this spring by the Century Com- 
pany, was sent to Russia at the instance of 
the American Institute of Social Service to 
report on what might be done in aid of Rus- 
sian social progress. Not in the world to-day, 
or in fact since the French Revolution, he 
says, is there a tale more engrossing than taat 
of the Russian Revolution during its first 
nine months. a) fh 
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Che Dome. 
Who Wiliam Is. 


When William clears the table 
And carries out each plate, 
And piles the cups and saucers, 
He says his name is Kate! 


And when he dons his overcoat 
And mits and leggings trim, 
And sallies forth to carry wood, 
Why, then, his name is Jim! 


But when he dresses in his best, 
With collar stiff and white, 
To promenade upon the street, 
He’s William Horace Dwight! 
—Little Men and Women 


Bobby’s Echo-Eff. 


RUTH ALEXANDER. 


One sunshiny spring morning Bobby 
tucked his book under his arm and went to 
school—that is, he meant to go off to school, 
but it was such a beautiful day! The leaves 
were as green as Bobby’s toy frog, the sky 
bluer than his China marble. 

Yesterday on the way home from school 
Bobby had climbed a hill. On top were 
some bushes and trees, and when Bobby had 
pushed through the bushes he had found the 
loveliest little pool with a big, big fish in it. 

To-day he carried a bent pin and a line. 
He was going to stop just a few minutes 
after school and catch that fish. 

All of a sudden he had such a nice thought. 
He remembered that he had started to school 
early that morning. It would only take a 
wee bit of time to see if the lazy fish were 
still there. 

Yes, sure enough! there he was. 

Bobby sat down. He felt warm and 
happy. Why did little boys have to go to 
school on such a nice day? How would it 
seem not to go to school? 

Bobby pillowed his head on a mossy rock. 

“T just won’t go this morning,’ he said 
to himself, in spite of his conscience. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ panted 
a wee voice close to Bobby’s head. 

Bobby sat up quite suddenly. 

Over the edge of the moss-covered rock 
appeared the top of a little peaked hat, and 
following the hat came a tiny man dressed 
in brown from head to foot. But was he a 
man? No! he certainly wasn’t. He was a 
small boy who acted like a little old man. 


“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” puffed 
the little old boy-man. “Such a hill, such 
a hill!” 


“Let me help you,” cried Bobby. 

The funny wee man, no, boy, gave a 
jump and looked at Bobby for the first time. 

“Dear, dear! what a start you gave me, 
to be sure!” he gasped. ‘‘And who may you 
be?” 

“Tm Bobby.” 

“So? Well, I’m the Echo-Elf,” answered 
the dwarf. 

“The Echo-Elf!”” repeated Bobby. 

“Of course! Don’t you know what an 
Echo-Elf is? Stupid!’”’ The Echo-Elf then 
looked at Bobby in irritable surprise. ‘‘ You 
know what an echo is, don’t you?” 

“Yes,’”’ answered Bobby. 

“Well, I’m the fairy that makes the 
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echoes around this hill—the Echo-Elf. 
See?” 

“Are you really?” cried Bobby. 
do you do it?” 

“Here, Rover! Here, Rover!” 
some one down in the valley. 

The Elf suddenly grew still, looked far off 
into the distance, opened his mouth wide, 
and in a hollow voice shouted, ‘‘Rover! 
Here, Rover!’ 

All was silent. 
again. 

“That’s the way,” he said with a sigh. 


“How 


shouted 


The Echo-Elf was himself 


“T don’t do it, you see. It does itself.” 

“Oh! but I’d like to be an Echo-Elf!”’ 
exclaimed Bobby. “‘I’d have some fun, I 
would. I’d play tricks on people. Now, 
when they called Rover I’d bark just like 
Rover and fool them. But, I say, you do 
that sometimes, don’t you?’’ Bobby looked 
at the Echo-Elf, eagerly. 

“No, never!” sighed the Fairy. 
do anything but repeat.” 

“You don’t? Oh! but 
would be so funny!” 

The Elf looked sadder still. 

“I can't,” he said. ‘I can’t think of 
anything to say when I’m echoing except the 
thing I’m mocking.” ' 

“Oh! but I'll tell you something to say,” 
Bobby offered. 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good. I wouldn’t 
hear you! It’s all part of my punishment.” 

“Punishment?”’ Bobby exclaimed. 

The Echo-Elf nodded. ‘Yes, I’ll tell you 
about it. You see, once upon a time, very 
very long ago, I was a little boy just your 
age.” 

Bobby looked surprised. That was why 
the Echo-Elf looked so much like a boy then 
and was really an old man. 

“One lovely spring day, just about like 
this, without telling anybody else about it, 
I decided I wouldn’t go to school that day. 
I decided I’d go fishing.” 

Bobby began to feel queer. The Echo-Elf 
didn’t seem to notice him but went on with 
his story. 

“T finally grew tired of fishing and not 
catching anything. Somebody began to 
walk around on the hill calling a dog. To 
have some fun I first barked like a dog. 
Then I mocked the voice itself. After I 
had done that for some time, very suddenly, 
close beside me, a tree opened and out walked 
a beautiful Fairy. 

‘‘She looked at me sternly a minute and 
then she said very softly: ‘I am the queen of 
the Echo-Elves. You seem to like to echo 
people. I happen to need a new echo for 
this hill. You may be that Elf!’ 
| ‘With that she stretched out her hand and 
—hereIam! And here I have been since that 
day. Wait! You said that you would like 
|to echo people. I know the very thing. 
The Echo-Elf on that hill over there strained 
his voice so badly the other day that he is 
no good at all. I know I could get the place 
for you. Our Queen will be here in a very 
|few minutes. She has called us all for a 
council, Ill ask her.” 
| All this time Bobby’s eyes had been getting 
wider and wider. With these last words he 
jumped to his feet. Think of never seeing 
| mother any more, or father, or— 

“Oh, no, no!’ Bobby exclaimed, “I 


“T never 


why not? It 


‘thank you, but I must be going.” 


“Oh, no! Wait!’ The Echo-Elf reached 


|out and seized Bobby’s ankle. 
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Bobby jumped up from the ground in 
fright. 

“Go away!” he started to scream. Then 
he rubbed his eyes. The Echo-Elf was no- 
where to be seen. Only a spray of grass was 
wtapped around his foot. 

But Bobby didn’t look very hard. He 
picked up his book and ran home as fast as 
he could. 

Breathlessly he explained everything to 
mother. She looked very serious at first and 
then she smiled. 

“T’m sorry, Bobby, that you didn’t go 
to school, but you won’t run away any more, 
I know. Now don’t worry about the Echo- 
EIf any more, dear. It was only a queer 
dream that you had.” 

But Bobby was sure he knew better—only 
he didn’t say so. 


Walks with Children. 


Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 


| issued to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 


cation, Washington, D.C., and the National Kindergarten 
Association, New York, N.Y. 


IV. 
MRS. BERTHA EMELIN. 


Walks and talks foster a desire for whole- 
some recreation that can be enjoyed whether 
the purse is full or empty. On your walks, 
point out the trees that make a strong appeal 
to the children,—those that bear fruit, also 
the hickory and chestnut trees, the maples 
with their keys that fit so snugly on the 
nose, the oaks with their acorns that can be 
hollowed out and used as cups or pipes. 

Collect milkweed pods and _ bittersweet 
with its bright berries to beautify the chil- 
dren’s rooms. Pick wild flowers, each in its 
due season, spring-beauty, violets, wild 
geranium, daisies, black-eyed Susans, and 
goldenrod, and you will soon be asked to tell 
why the bees hover over the flowers, and you 
will also watch the bees at work. 

Keep your eyes open for cocoons in the 
fall; put them into a wide lantern chimney 
resting upon a saucer, the top covered with 
mosquito netting, and await developments. 
When the butterfly emerges, the children will 
have had an experience more deeply im- 
pressed, because more intimate, than any 
classroom illustration. As the children grow 
older, you will try different caterpillars in this 
same chimney device, and will watch the 
spinning of the cocoons or the transition into 
the chrysalid state. Sometimes the chil- 
dren’s sharp eyes (usually sooner than your 
own) will discover eggs already laid on leaves, 
and you will watch them emerge into wrig- 
gling little bodies. One little girl was fort- 
unate enough to see the eggs hatch about 
ten minutes after she had gathered the leaf, 
and ever since she has kept her eyes open 
for another such “‘find.” Frogs, toads, and 
tadpoles are sure to be noticed by the chil- 
dren, and will afford much interesting study 
if an aquarium can be provided for them at 
home. 

Get acquainted with the birds. Begin in 
the late fall and winter when there are so 
few species that they can be easily learned and 
their notes readily distinguished—the wood- 
pecker, the nuthatch, the chickadee, the 
junco, the English sparrow, and the white- 
throated sparrow. When these have become 
familiar, the early-spring birds will soon be 
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added to the list—the robin, the grackle, the 
flicker, the meadow-lark, the song-sparrow, 
the bluebird. With these birds well known, 
the child will possess sufficient knowledge to 
discover others for himself, and he will find 
never-ending delight in greeting the birds 
as the harbingers of the seasons. 

The nests that are commonly seen, the 
chipping sparrow’s in the hedges, the oriole’s 
stocking hanging from the branch, the robin’s 
well-shaped nest in the crotch of the tree, 
and the house-sparrow’s careless, untidy 
home, will soon be readily recognized. 

On your walks retell stories read or heard, 
both you and the children participating in 
the telling. Invent stories, basing them on 
a beautiful sunset which you are witnessing, or 
on a cloud-scene as the clouds shape them- 
selves into varied forms, or on any other 
phase of the landscape which may attract 
you. 

Repeat ‘‘ Mother Goose”’ jingles as you go 
marching on; make up jingles yourself and 
get the youngsters to help. You will have 
great fun acting out some of your stories like 
“The Three Billy Goats Gruff,’ under a 
real bridge. 

At times you will encourage silent com- 
munion with nature, which in more mature 
years gives a “peace that passeth under- 
standing.” The children will readily accede 
to your request, ‘“‘Let us all be quiet for a 
while,” especially at the twilight hour when . 
the sun’s glory and radiance are still re-_ 
flected in the west. 

Moonlight walks, despite the disadvantage 
of exceeding the usual retiring hour, have no 
equal in imbuing children with a sense of the 
mystery and the power and the glory of the 
universe, and this experience should not be 
denied our children. They should be per- 
mitted this walk with the parents at least 
once each season, when the moon is full and 
seems to bathe not only the earth, but the 
innermost soul in soft, healing light. 

Then, if you will add a few sunrise walks 
in the summer-time, you will be certain of 
having stored up in your children and in 
yourself memories and delights that will re- 
main forever. 


Please pass this article on to a mother. 


About Barbara Frietchie. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


If you had lived in the town of Frederick, 
in Maryland, in the long ago, when there 
was a sad war in our own country, you might 
have known a dear old lady whose name 
was Mrs. Barbara Frietchie. You might 
have been allowed to call her ‘Grandma 
Frietchie,’” but no one spoke of her as 
“Barbara” in those days, because that was 
long before our Whittier wrote his poem 
about her with her name for the title. 

She was Mrs. Frietchie and she lived in 
a little house on a street where thousands 
of soldiers once passed who said they would 
not have the Stars and Stripes for their 
flag. They made a flag of their own that 
they used until after the war was over, 
‘after that they put it away, because Old 
Glory is the only flag for our country. 
Mrs. Frietchie loved our flag. When 
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all the people of Frederick took down their 
flags because the soldiers were coming who 
did not just at that time love the Stars and 
Stripes, she said she would not lower her 
country’s flag for any one. Mrs. Frietchie 
was an old, old lady when she said that; 
she was ninety-six years old—and that is 
almost one hundred! 

Then a boy spread the news that the sol- 
diers would soon reach the town of Frederick. 
Straightway down came the flags from stores 
and houses. The stores were all closed and 
locked. The houses were closed and locked. 
There was no one on the streets. All the 
little children were at home. 

When Mrs. Frietchie heard the tramp- 
tramp-tramp of thousands of soldiers coming, 
she went into her attic, opened a window and 
put out a flag. She held that flag in the 
window, and waited. Mrs. Frietchie her- 
self was back in the attic out of sight. 

When the soldiers saw the Stars and 
Stripes floating from Mrs. Frietchie’s win- 
dow, an officer gave an order. This is what 
he said: ‘“‘Halt! Fire!” 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!’’ went the guns, 
and one of the shots struck and broke the 
flagstaff. 

Mrs. Frietchie was not hurt. When she 
felt the flagstaff breaking and saw the 
flag begin to fall, she rushed to the window, 
reached over and snatched her loved flag. 
They tell us that these were her sad words:— 

“Fire at this old head, then, boys; it is 
not more venerable than your flag.” 

Not a soldier fired another shot. Their 
leader, who was Gen. Stonewall Jackson, 
would not let them harm the brave old lady 
nor our country’s flag, had they wished to 
do so. He and the soldiers marched quietly 
by Mrs. Frietchie’s house where the flag 
still waved. Then they were gone, and the 
sound of their tramping feet was no longer 
heard in the town of Frederick. 

No wonder our Whittier wrote the poem 
about Mrs. Frietchie that will never die. 
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Father, who was endeavoring to inculcate 
in ten-year-old Henry a love for things his- 
torical, asked, ‘‘ What ancient ruler was it who 
played on the fiddle while Rome was burn- 
ing?” ‘Hector, sir.”’ ‘“‘No, not Hector. 
Hector was no ruler, but a Trojan prince. 
Try again.”’ ‘Then it was Duke.” “Duke? 
What do you mean, Henry?” “Well, then 
it must have been Nero. I knew it was 
somebody with a dog’s name.’’—Harper’s. 


Rev. T. Craig Stewart, rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Evanston, IIl., tells a beautiful little 
story in the Chicago Evening Post:— 

A small boy and his father were out to- 
gether after nightfall. On the western hori- 
zon the evening star shone with brilliancy 
that dimmed the lesser lights. 

“Look, daddy,” said the boy; ‘‘God has 
hung out His service-flag. He must have a 
Son in the war.” 

And since that Son gained His victory over 
the autocracy of Rome and its allied powers 
of darkness on the battlefield of Calvary, 
no war has been waged for righteousness and 
freedom in which He has not been the com- 
rade of all heroic souls. 


A newspaper recently told how in making 
a visit to a busy factory it was noticed that 
a big and affable cat wandered at will through- 
out a floor that was crowded with whirring 
looms. The cat seemed welcome to each of 
the girl-workers, and each had a pleasant 
word or a pat for their pet as it strolled about 
at will. 

“Doesn’t the cat take the girls’ attention 
from their work?”’ 

“That cat is worth a salary,’’ was the reply 
of the owner of the mill. ‘‘Since it strolled in 
here it has increased the efficiency of the de- 
partment by ten per cent. at least!” 

“What does it do—kill mice?”’ 

“No. It kills monotony. It keeps the 
girls good-humored.” 

There is a new use for a cat!—The Ladies’ 
World. 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


To the Ministers:— 


It is proposed by your committee to hold | 
the next meeting of the Institute in Worces- ' 
ter, Mass.,.to begin Monday evening, Octo- | 


ber 7, continuing till Thursday noon. The 
tentative programme suggests the following 
subjects in question form:— 

(1) How can we express the highest mod- 
ern view of religion so simply as to interest 
people? .That is, what is ‘‘the gospel’ for 
modern men? 

(2) What is the theology, or philosophical 
basis, of this modern religion in the simplest 
terms? What are its underlying thoughts? 

(3) What are the closest practical appli- 
cations of this religion to the needs of modern 
life? In other words, in what directions do 
we most need to apply our religion? 

(4) What is the most encouraging prac- 
tical movement now going on to illustrate 
the application of our spiritual principles? 

(5) What is the most characteristic and 
forceful motive to persuade men to devote 
themselves to this religious life? In other 
words; show that no form of religion ever 
had a more commanding motive. 

We wish to choose two men for each of these 
subjects, giving them about thirty minutes 
each, to speak out of their own experience, 
as far as possible, in answer to the questions. 
An hour for discussion with strict limits of 
time will follow the principal addresses. 
Some one will be appointed briefly to sum 
up the discussion in as positive and helpful 
manner as may be. 

Besides the opening word from the presi- 
dent of the Institute, we hope to have a 
sermon or address, open to the public, on 
Monday evening, to be prepared with ref- 
erence to the main purpose of this session 
of the Institute, namely, to bring plainly 
to view in inspiring terms the message of 
our religion to the men of our time. 

The committee ask the help of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Institute. We have 
in mind various speakers to fill the places 
on our programme, but we shall be greatly 
obliged if we may be told whom you wish 
to hear. Who are they who will do us the 
best service? Whom do you want. for the 
three morning devotional meetings? We 
desire to be told the names of some of our 
younger men who are making their mark 
as straight thinkers or as warmly religious 
men? Some of the ablest and best of our 
ministers do not happen to be generally 
known. Let their friends tell us about them, 

Please tell us whether you would like to 
use any of our afternoons, for instance, to 
hear about good books that we ought to 
know? How many would come for an hour 
on at least one afternoon to hear excellent 
reviews of such recent books as ‘‘The Life 
of Robert Collyer’’? 

Another question. Will not each of you 
persuade some one of your thoughtful lay 
men or women to come to the Institute? 
Will not the meetings be all the better with 
this addition to our members? Our com- 
mittee are favorably inclined to this idea. 

Again, if our treasury were more amply 
supplied, we should be freer to invite speakers 
from a distance, or outside of our member- 
ship. Will not those members who are 
able send our secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Duncan, somewhat more than the one- 
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| dollar membership fee and without waiting 


till the time of the Institute? 

May I add a word to the people of our 
churches? There are many of our ministers 
who can scarcely afford to attend the In- 
stitute unless some friendly aid is given 
them by thoughtful parishioners. It is 
hoped also that there may be hospitable 
people in the Worcester churches who would 
give and receive pleasure by inviting some 
of our ministers to their homes. 

Our secretary and treasurer (in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Hawes) is Rev. James C. Dun- 
can of Clinton, Mass. He and other mem- 
bers of our committee will gladly hope for 
answers to this communication. We desire 
frank expressions of opinion about the In- 
stitute, so that we may make it as profitable 
as we can. 


CHARLES F. DOoLEe. 
Jamaica Pain, Mass. | 


The New Zealand “Unitarian.” 


A copy has been received of this unusual 
eight-page paper, published under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Association of New Zealand, 
modest in form, but breathing in every well- 
written line the truth which will find accept- 
ance in any fair and open mind. It is 
journalistic, devotional, clear-headed. It is 
the first number, and came into existence as 
the result of the Auckland Conference last 
autumn. It is hoped by the editor that it 
will be published quarterly. That often at 
least, by all means. The editor is Rev. 
G. E. Hale, 153 Ghuznee Street, Wellington, 
N.Z. 


The Unitarian movement is established in | 


Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, and 


Timaru, and the Association is the repre-| 


sentative body for the Dominion, having 
absorbed what was known as ‘The Uni- 
tarian Missionary Conference in New Zea- 
land.” ‘The first Conference of the new 
Association was held in Wellington in July, 
1916, under the presidency of Mr. D. E. 
Beaglehole. The second Conference was held 
in Auckland on Nov. 14 and 15, 1917. 


Religion in the Home. 


CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


What are you doing for religion in the 
home? How are you helping the child to 
develop the finer qualities that are to stand 
him in good stead in the hour when he is 
tested, or that will enable him to do his best 
work in service? These are questions parents 
should thoughtfully consider. If religion is to 
be vital, the home must be its centre. Sacred 
memories of the best expressions of religion 
are the strongest safeguards against the evils 
of our day, and the highest inspiration to 
noble deeds. But these expressions must 
come from the natural interest in religion on 
the part of the parents, from a genuine love of 
the child, and a recognition of the power re- 
ligion may become in the life of the child. 
The mere holding of religious services will not 
avail. There must be nothing artificial 
about it. The aim must always be to de- 
velop the finest nature of the child through the 
highest thought of life and of the world. To 
do that you must begin early and you must 
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know your child as well as your religion. The 
ways are legion, but the effective way in every 
home is found only after much careful thought 
and experience. Every true method must be 
vital with the religious spirit of the parents, 
and any method governed by that spirit can- 
not wholly fail. 

The Committee on Religion in the Lnee 
are urging each church to establish a home 
department of religious education, in order 
that parents may come together and study 
the problems for themselves. Meanwhile, 
the Committee, consisting of Mr. George G. 
Bradford, Mrs. C. R. Eliot, Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings, Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson, Miss Frances’ M, 
Dadmun, Mrs. W. C. Gannett, Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance, and Rev. Charles T. Billings, 
chairman, are ready to open a correspondence 
with parents anywhere as to methods of re- 
ligious education, books relating to it, or any 
aspect of the problems which may perplex 
them. All inquiries will be treated as con- 
fidential and should be addressed to Rev. 
C. T. Billings, 529 Pleasant Street, Belmont, 
Mass. 


Another Advance in the Spring Drive. 


Next Sunday evening in the Harvard 
Square Church, Cambridge, Mass., at eight 
o’clock, the Young People’s Religious Union 
will hold the second meeting of its Spring 
Drive. 

At this time, Rev. Charles F. Potter of 
Wellesley Hills will speak. Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, acting president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, will preside. 
Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers will con- 
duct the devotional service. 

It is the hope of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union that these meetings will be 
attended by large numbers of the adult 
members of Unitarian churches. The pres- 
ence of the young people themselves is most 
earnestly desired; but these meetings have 
been planned because in the past various 
adults have asked, ‘‘What is the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and What is it 
Doing?”’ 

The Union is trying to answer that question 
as if it were asked with the utmost serious- 
ness, through the words of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers and laymen of our 
churches. For this purpose, the following 
speakers have been engaged: Rev. William 
I, Lawrance, who spoke last Sunday evening 
in the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles F. Potter, who is the 
speaker next Sunday evening in the Harvard 
Square Church; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
who speaks on April 21 in the Second 
Church; Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, who 
will speak at Meeting House Hill on April 28; 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, in the Church of the 
Disciples on May 5; and Rev. Dr. William > 
Laurence Sullivan in the Arlington Street 
Church on May 12. It is the conviction 
of the officers, at least, that for the de- 
nomination to let these meetings pass by 
unnoticed would be not so much an injustice 
to the Young People’s Religious Union as to 
these distinguished men who are trying to 
say, ‘““We believe in the Young ad ae ihe- 
ligious Union.” 

Last Sunday, Mr. Lawrance delivered an 
admirable address on ‘‘The Church and-the 
Young People.” ‘He said in part, speaking 
of the church, “That church’ is a Paaabite 


which lives only on the membership of other 


ehurches, which does not regard as its first 
task the training of its own young people for 
Christian citizenship.”’ Again, ‘‘ After thirty- 
two years of intimate connection with the 
young people’s movement, I can say that 
there has never been a time so opportune, 
never a time in which young people felt so 
deeply, thought so intently, or saw so clearly, 
in relation to the religious enterprise and to 
religious ideals as they do to-day.” 
- Mr. Lawrance’s address was a careful 
analysis of the church and the young people’s 
society, with a setting forth of the natural 
and inherent correlations of each to the 
other. The Young People’s Religious Union 
hopes to publish it in full. 

Remember: Next Sunday at eight o’clock, 
the Harvard Square Church. Rev. Charles 


¥. Potter, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Dr. S. McC. 


Crothers. 


Rev. Edward Hale. 


- Rev. Edward Hale, who died at Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., March 27, 1918, was born at 
Northampton, Mass., Feb. 22, 1858. He 


teceived the degree of A.M. at Harvard in | 3 
|P.m., reaching Boston at 6.15 P.M. 


1879 and graduated from the Harvard 


Divinity School with the degree of S.T.B. 


in 1886. He was ordained and became as- 
sociate pastor of the South Congregational 
Church in Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1886. 


Previous to his becoming active in the. 


ministry he was a tutor and secretary. He 
was married at Boston, June 19, 1889, to 
Emily Jose Milliken and had one daughter, 
Emily. They survive him. Mr. Hale re- 


" mained at the South Congregational Church 


until-1891, when he took up the pastorate of 


the Unitarian church at Orange, N.J., which. 


he served until 1897. He was assistant 
in Homiletics at Harvard University from 
1886 to 1896 and instructor 1896-97.. In 
1897 he became assistant professor, and con- 
tinued until 1906. He was pastor of the 
First Church at Chestnut Hill, Mass., from 
Oct. 3, 1897, until his death. 


Religious Intelligence. 

{Many parish news letters are unavoidably held over 
for later publication. The demand for space is so great 
that our correspondents will assist the paper and insure 
earlier printing by ing their contributions not to 
exceed in any case 250 words, and less when it is possible, 
Please remember, we wish to hear from every parish.— 
Eprror.] é 


Announcements. 


. Unity Church of Natick, Mass., has made 
an agreement with the Eliot Unitarian 
Church of South Natick, Mass., whereby 
the minister of the latter church, Rev. 
Sydney S, Booth, will act also as minister 


_of Unity Church during the absence of the 


pastor, Rev, Alfred W. Birks, with the 
Y. M. C. A. in France. 


- The Committee on Recreation for Women 


and Girls, a part of the Boston War Camp | 


Community Service, has arranged an insti-) Church, Pittsburgh, on the subject, “Mak- 


tute which will cover the field of such work in 


a series of lectures by experts. The course) 


began at the School for Social Workers, Bos- 


ton, Mass., April 9, and will continue each | 


Tuesday and Thursday at three o’clock until 
May 16. The list of speakers includes 


Joseph Lee, Bishop Lawrence, Miss Margaret 


ery, Miss Mary C. Wiggin, Mrs. Eva W. 
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White, Mrs. Robert A. Woods, Miss Millicent 
Hosmer, Miss Mabelle Blake, and Mrs. Colin 
W. MacDonald. The co-operating organiza- 
tions are the Y. W. C. A., Girls’ Friendly, 
Girls’ League for Community Service, Woman 
Workers, Boston Social Union, Catholic Ac- 
tivities for Girls, and the School Centres. 


On April 18 the New England Associate 
Alliance will hold its annual meeting in the 
Federation House at Ayer, Mass. An ex- 
cellent meeting is promised and Dr. Herbert 
Carlyle Libby, Professor of English at Colby 
College, Waterville, Me., Lieut.-Col. Chan- 
ning Frothingham, if not detailed elsewhere, 
Mrs. Alice Higgins Lothrop, Director Civil- 
ian Relief, New England Division A. R. C., 
and Dr, Paul Revere Frothingham, min- 
ister of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
are to be the speakers. In addition to the 
addresses there will be singing of patriotic 


\hymns by the audience and music by a 
|regimental band. The train from Boston, 
|to which special cars will be attached, will 
| leave the North Station at 8.15 a.m., stop- 


ping at Concord at 8.52, South Acton at 
9,04, and arriving at Ayer at 9.30 A.M. 
Returning, the train will leave Ayer at 4.44 
The 
single fare is ninety cents each way. No 
trip tickets are issued. The meeting will 
open at ten o’clock, one session only. Box 
luncheon will be in order; tea and coffee 
will be sold at a nominal price. In the 


afternoon, jitneys may be engaged by those, 
An oppor-. 


wishing to visit Camp Devens. 
tunity will be given to visit the Unitarian 
church in the town. Alliance members 


from a distance wishing to be entertained) 


in Boston over the night of April 17 will 
please notify the secretary, Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, Wellesley Hills, Mass., that accom- 
modations may be provided for them. Let 
no one forget Federation House, Ayer, 
Mass., April 18 at ten o’clock. 


Meetings. 


MEADVILLE District CONFERENCE.—A 


most successful meeting of the Meadville Dis- 
trict Unitarian Conference was held with the 
church at Meadville, Pa., on March 25, 26, 
and 27. Delegates were present in good 
numbers from Buffalo, Jamestown, Dunkirk, 
Hamburg, Allegheny, Pittsburgh (the First 
Church), Erie, Meadville, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Marietta, Wheeling, and fromsome scat- 
tered places. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was represented by Field Secretary 
Rey, F. A. Gilmore and by Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, and the Western Conference was 
represented by Secretary E. C. Smith of 
Chicago. The Food Administration sent 
Rev. W. R. Hunt of Orange, N.J., as its 
special representative. The welcome from 
the church was given by its president, Dr. 
F. A. Christie, and the response was by Rev. 
F, M. Bennett of Youngstown, who presided 
at the sessions. The conference sermon was 
preached by Dr. L. W. Mason of the First 


ing Democracy Safe for the World.” A full 
forenoon was given to reports from the 
churches, the Theological School, the Brother- 
hood for Unitarian Missions, and other inter- 
ests. Rev. Walter A. Taylor conducted a 
devotional service at noon on the main day, 
The Associate Alliance had a fine meeting one 
afternoon, and the Federation of Young 


| room of the Theological School. 
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People had its meeting in the late afternoon 
and during the supper, furnished by the Hale 
League of the church. Addresses were there 
made by Rev. W. R. Hunt and Mrs. Georgé 
Minthorne of Buffalo. On Wednesday morn- 
ing Rev. H. J. Adlard presented the subject, 
“The Church as a Constructive Force After 
the War.’’ Discussion was opened by. Rev, 
E. B. Backus of Erie, and was carried on with 
spirit, crowding out the ‘Unitarian Work- 
shop,” which was on the programme. The 
Meadville church ‘entertained all who at- 
tended. The Alliance furnished luncheon. in 
the parish house. ‘The final gathering was 
a luncheon at Hunnewell Hall, the dining- 
The speak- 
ing there was in charge of Dr. F. C. South- 
worth. Prof. Hutcheon, Mrs. Potter of Buf- 
falo, Mrs. Pearson of Pittsburgh, Rev. W. R. 
Hunt, and M. S. Hunter of Snow Hill, Ala., 
spoke briefly. Rev. R. W. Boynton led a 
most valuable discussion in the ministers’ 
meeting, on the subject, ‘Rights of Minister 
and Congregation to Freedom of Speech in 
Times of Crisis.’”” Resolutions were passed 
expressing the sense of loss in the recent 
death of Rev. E. A. Coil, commending the 
Food Administration and pledging loyal sup- 
port to the President and country, congratu- 
lating the Western churches on their oppor- 
tunity in the removal for the coming summer 
of the Summer School from Meadville to 
Chicago, advising the churches to print some 
of their ministers’ sermons each year, reaffirm- 
ing confidence in the Unitarian movement at 
Niagara Falls, and calling on the American 
Unitarian Association to co-operate strongly 
in establishing a Unitarian church in» that 
important city. The executive committee 
elected for the next year is as follows: Fred- 
erick M. Bennett, Clayton R. Bowen, Walter 
A. Taylor, L. W. Mason, E. B. Backus, and 
Henry T. Secrist, secretary and treasurer. 
The delegates from Marietta came from their 


| church with an earnest invitation to meet 
|there next year, and the Conference voted 
|heartily to accept their invitation. 


The 
spirit of the Conference was exceptionally 
fine, and not a few said it was the best of our 


many good meetings together. Henry T. 
Secrist, Secretary. 
Churches. 
Aver, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish 


Church, Rev. Frank B. Crandall: The season 
from Christmas to the present date has been 
marked by varied activity and evident 
progress toward the attainment of some of the 
objects of the church. This church was the 
centre, as last year, of Christmas festivities; 
On Christmas Sunday evening a mystery 
play, written by the organist of the church, 
was enacted in the chancel by children and 
adults assisted by a chorus choir and or- 
chestra. A Christmas tree was brought in 
by the children in procession and adorned 
with gifts which the children had prepared 
for the soldiers in the congregation. Then 
distribution of these gifts presented a beauti- 
ful and touching scene.. Immediately after 
Christmas the work of remodelling the 
building began in full swing. This work 
has gone steadily forward without accident 
or mishap, the workmen remaining on the 
work during the bitter cold weather of the 
past winter. From the first Sunday in the 
new year union services of the Unitarian, 
Congregational, Methodist, and. Episcopal 
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churches have saved tons of coal for people 
of the town and promoted fellowship among 
church people. Dances, whist parties, a 
Washington’s Birthday dinner, a harmonious 
parish meeting, and an every-member can- 
vass with increased returns are among the 
events of the past weeks. On March 14 the 
ladies of the parish were hostesses to the 
ladies of the other churches in town. The 
following is the honor roll of the parish: 
Herbert B. Priest, Fred B. Barrows, George 
M. Barrows, Clarence M. Chase, Theodore 
H. Clark, William H. Gray, Victor LeF. 
Fillebrown, Harvey Q. McCollester, and 
~Roger C. Lawrence. 


Boston, Mass.—Hawes Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. James Huxtable: 
The Sunday-school held a service for the 
benefit of the Italian children.on March tro. 
The American and. Italian flags together 
formed the inspiration for the occasion. The 
flowers were red and white carnations with 
ferns. A story of the present condition of 
Italy was told and copies of a dozen of 
Raphael’s Madonnas and paintings shown. 
One of the little girls with a red basket to 
which was attached a little Italian flag took 
up the collection. The children had saved 
their pennies, and ten dollars was collected 
for the Italian War Fund. The musical 
programme included the following by Italian 
composers: ‘“‘Come, Thou Almighty King,” 
Giardini; ‘‘Whene’er the Household Board 
is Spread,’’ Rossini; ‘“‘Not with the Flash- 
ing Steel,’ Giardini; ‘‘Lord, dismiss us with 
Thy Blessing,” to the tune of Sicily. The 
names on the roll of honor are: Malcolm 
Jenney, William Wallace Hill, John I. 
Tower, Ellis F. Harrison, Walter C. Saunders, 
Alfred C. Dalrymple, Clayton M. North, 
Frederick W. Stuart, Jr., Arthur M. Wall, 
Ernest F. Speth, Russell H. Nichols. 


BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton: This church has 
had a quiet winter, in striking contrast with a 
year ago, when the attacks on Unitarianism 
of Rev. William A. Sunday brought large con- 
gregations to the church for a number of 
Sunday evenings. In the interest of coal 
conservation, while none of the regular ser- 
vices have been suspended, the church ac- 
tivities have been concentrated, so far as 
possible, into the forty-eight hours from Sat- 
urday morning to Sunday evening. Several 
of the usual suppers of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Association have been omitted, the women of 
the church meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Lucius E. Bartlett weekly on Friday after- 
noons to sew for local charities. ‘These have 
been in danger of neglect, owing to the 
urgency of war work. Recently it was re- 
ported that the share of this local work 
assigned to our women had been completed, 
making some six hundred pieces, chiefly for 
the hospitals of Buffalo. The Red Cross 
Circle, under the direction of Miss Edith B. 
Wilson, has held all-day meetings each 
Saturday and for several months has also held 
Sunday evening meetings, at which the men 
and the young people have assisted. The 
average attendance has been about fifty, and 
it is safe to say that no church in the city has 
turned out more or better Red Cross work. 
Trained instructors have directed the workers 
and over ten thousand articles. have been 
made and delivered since January 1.- Many 
of our women are also working regularly at 
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the Red Cross headquarters. The following 
women are acting as a committee to super- 
vise the sale of war-savings stamps: Mrs. 
D. F. Potter, general chairman; Mrs. C. H. 
Brown, Jr., Mrs. J. F. Brown, Miss Clifton, 
Mrs. G. L. Hager, Mrs. C. E. Ladd, Miss 
Langdon, Mrs. E. H. Letchworth, Mrs. H. P. 
Parrock, and Miss Edith B. Wilson. The 
Ladies’ Benevolent Association has also 
established a Melting Pot to receive dona- 
tions of old gold and silver, the proceeds to be 
applied to the support of a Belgian baby and 
a Belgian prisoner in Germany. At the 
request of the United States Government, a 
large display sign, twenty-five feet long and 
ten feet high, urging the conservation of 
fuel, was placed on the church lawn early in 
the winter. The location is one of the most 
conspicuous in the city. Since last Easter a 
beautiful silk United States flag, given by a 
member of the congregation, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, has been displayed at the 
right of the pulpit, and carried each Sunday 
into the church school. Soon after Christ- 
mas a large service-flag with the appropriate 
number of stars was hung at the left of the 
pulpit. “Thirty-seven of the young men of 
the church or of church families are now 
serving with the colors. Some dozen or 
fifteen men and women are also engaged in 
civilian service of the Government. The 
roll of honor is printed on the fourth page of 
the weekly calendar. Copies of Dr. Pierce’s 
“The Soul of the Bible” were sent at 
Christmas-time to our men in the service, by 
direction of the war service committee of the 
Parish Council, with an appropriate letter 
from the minister. This church has been 
conducted for the past two years under the 
free-pew system. The budget for the present 
year was raised for the second time by an 
every-member canvass, the needed amount 
being secured by subscriptions and in ad- 
dition pledges received to liquidate a def- 
icit which had accrued under the former 
pew-rent system. From our experience we 
can heartily recommend this more elastic 
and democratic method to other churches. 
During Lent, Mr. Boynton gave a. series 
of six studies in the Christ figure, as 
follows: February 17, ‘‘Jesus as his First 
Disciples knew him’’—Mark; February 
24, “Jesus as Jewish Teacher and Christian 
Messiah’”’—Matthew; March 3, “Jesus as 
Friend of the Poor and Lowly”—Luke; 
March 1o, ‘‘Jesus as Head of a New Com- 
munity’’—Acts; March 17, “‘Jesus as the 
Exalted and Heavenly Christ’’—Paul; and 
March 24, “‘Jesus as the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life’—John. A confirmation class 
for those who united with the church 
at Easter met weekly at the minister’s 
house. Since the visit in February of Rev. 
Nelson J. Springer, national secretary of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the junior 
committee of the Parish Council has been re- 
vived with a membership of about thirty, 
under the leadership of Mrs. George E. 
Minthorne, and a permanent organization 
with officers chosen by the young people has 
been effected. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Walter C. Pierce: 
The presence of the Quartermasters’ Train- 
ing Camp near Jacksonville has brought 
new life to the church. Unitarian boys 
from all parts of the North attend the ser- 
vices, and informal. gatherings are held in 
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the vestry twice a month. On February 
17 Rev. Minot Simons was present and 
spoke. March ro the attendance was nearly 
one hundred, including forty soldiers. Brief 
addresses were made by Sergt. Loveland of 
Hyde Park, Privates White of New York, 
Riley of Wisconsin, Marvin of California, 
White of North Carolina, and Sergt. Starkey 
of the Philippines. Mr. Pierce is Assistant 
Camp Librarian, giving half of his time to 
the work. The Alliance is having a suc- 
cessful year, the literary meetings, which 
deal with men and events in the leading 
nations engaged in the war, being well 
attended. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—First Unitarian 
Church: Last September a young man of 
twenty-eight came to Knoxville with a world 
of enthusiasm and $400 in cash and set about 
to organize a Unitarian church. He was not 
a Unitarian minister. He had never been a 
member of a Unitarian church. He was 
educated for the Baptist ministry and being 
dissatisfied with its orthodoxy took to the 
lecture platform. With no outside help he 
succeeded in getting together a small band of 
like-minded people. He advertised his own 
meetings, and with his own hands distributed 
two thousand pieces of literature per week. 
By December the meetings were well at- 
tended, but as yet there was no cohesiveness 
of action and the $400 of the self-appointed 
minister was gone. He himself was about 
to go. Then came assistance from the 
American Unitarian Association. Encour- 
aged, the minister continued. To-day the 
First Unitarian Church of Knoxville, Tenn., 
is a real church of seventy-five members, and 
ready to pledge as many dollars each month 
for the support of the church. Meetings are 
held in the auditorium of the Lyceum, a 
building belonging to the women’s clubs of the 
city. Four of the best music instructors are 
members and are furnishing excellent music; 
six instructors of the State University are 
members; and Knoxville church promises to 
be one of the South’s livest churches. Ben 
Franklin Allen, the erstwhile minister, has 
felt the need of further preparation and has 
gone to Meadville. And so Knoxville is 
left without a minister for the opening of the 
season next fall. 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Henry T. Secrist: 
On Palm Sunday the pastor announced that 
in memory of her mother, Frances Shippen 


Huidekoper .(Mrs. Edgar Huidekoper), the - 


one hundredth anniversary of whose birth 
was March 23, Mrs. Henry P. Kidder 
had made a gift to the church of a $1,000 
Liberty bord for its own uses and a 
$500 Liberty bond for the minister’s fund 
for helping the needy. It is recalled also that 
the beautiful pulpit in the church is a me- 
morial to Mrs. Huidekoper given by her son, 
Edgar Huidekoper. 


Nasuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
Sunday morning, February 24, in connection 
with the regular service, a service-flag con- 
taining eleven stars was unfurled and the 
honor roll of the young men enrolled in their 
country’s defence was read from the pulpit 
and hung on the walls of the church. The 
pastor preached a special sermon, taking for 
his subject, ‘‘With Sword and Trowel, or 
Building the Walls of a Safe and-Christian 


- Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Civilization.” He paid a glowing tribute to 
the high purpose and devotion of America’s 
young crusaders. Following are the names 
of men in national service: Frederick D. 
Farley, William M. Fassett, George P. Laton, 
Norton McKean, Eugene F. MclInesten, 
Philip McInesten, Allyn D. Phelps, Arthur 
J. Pierce, George R. Pierce, Isaac Blaine 
Stevens, Ashley E. Wilson, Neal E. Williams. 


New ORLEANS, La.—Rev. George Kent: 
The Women’s Alliance in New Orleans has 
adopted resolutions, which are commended 
to the women of the whole country. They 
are in part as follows: ‘“ Whereas our chief 
desire, as American women, in this present 
war, is to sustain and strengthen the men 
who have to fight its battles, and above all 
to help them in the clean living that fortifies 
soul and body against the dangers they are 
risking for us all; Resolved, that we pledge 
ourselves, and we plead with all women, so 
to increase the finer resources of our fellow- 
ship and influence with men, that woman’s 
modesty and purity shall be made a strength- 
ening power to them in every battle they 
must fight and win. Resolved, that we make 
this pledge for ourselves, and this appeal to 
all women, as a war service, of more real 
and vital use to our young soldiers and 
sailors than any other we can give.” 


NEwport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: During 
February and March this church held 
union services with its neighbor, the United 
Congregational Church. The congregations 
Sunday after Sunday were large and inspir- 


_ing. The Channing Sunday-school met at 


10 A.M.; morning service (a union service) 
was held at 10.45; the Congregational Sunday- 
school came at 12.10; and evening service 
was at 7.30. Rev. Claris Edwin Silcox of 
the United Church and Mr. Jones alternated 
in preaching and shared in the conduct of 
the services. On the first Sunday in March, 
for the first time in the history of these 
two parishes, there was a joint celebration 
of the communion. Mr. Jones preached 
the communion sermon, on ‘‘ The Uniqueness 
of Jesus.’’ A large congregation, deeply 
impressed by this union of the two branches 
of Congregationalism about the table of 
their common Lord and Master, listened 
sympathetically to this exposition of the 
fundamental agreements between Unitari- 
anism and progressive orthodoxy. A month 
before, Mr. Silcox had preached on the same 
general lines, and his sermon had attracted 
great attention. During Holy Week four 
churches, the United, Channing, First, and 
Thames Street Methodist. Episcopal, 
united on Wednesday, Maundy Thursday 
(communion), and Good Friday. These 
union services were attended by many officers 
and men in the army and navy. Both the 
United and Channing Churches are trying 
to be of service to them. The first Sunday 
evening in March a large party of enlisted 
men came to the Congregational parish 
house for a supper served by the ladies of 
the United Church, assisted by ladies 
from Channing. 


of Channing Church andthe boys and 


_ POINT BREEZE INN 


Medomak, Me. Woods, fields and rocky seashores. 
An ideal place for a restful summer outing. Rates, 
$11.50 up. Folder. J.H. Ambrose, Hotel St. George, 


Then the men marched into | 
the church for evening service. The women | 
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girls of Channing Guild are working vig- 
orously for the Red Cross and Surgical 
Dressings. Mr. Jones is giving a series 
of monthly talks to The Alliance on “The 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century.” 
The Channing Club at its dinners this 
season has been addressed by Rev. George 
Croswell Cressey, Ph.D., D.D., who spoke 
on “England in Peace and War”; by 
Chaplain William G. Cassard, U.S.N., on 
“Twenty Years in the Navy’; and by 
Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, Master in St. 
George’s School, on “‘Hungarian Town and 
Country Life.’ The March dinner was 
army and navy night, and the speakers 
were Capt. T. F. Ryan of Fort Adams, on 
“The Army as a National Asset,” and 
Capt. Edward L. Beach, U.S.N., Naval 
Torpedo Station, on ‘‘The Navy.’ Several 
prominent officers were among the guests. 
Mr. Jones is in close touch with many young 
men at the stations and forts in and about 
Newport, who come to the church and the 
parsonage. The Unity Club has planned 
its programme this year to serve the needs 
of the men, The roll of honor follows: 
William H. Huntington, John Vincent 
Babcock, Jacob K. Ziesel, Charles H. Ritt, 
Benjamin F. Downing, Harry A. Ward, 
William Borden Stevens, Archibald Perry 
Wilks, James Congdon Powell, Paul Almy 
Wilks, C. Whitney Merrill, Charles M. 
Hughes, Harry Howard Gladding. In Jan- 
uary a service-flag with thirteen stars was 
presented to the church in the name of the 
donors by Mr. William H. Hammett, presi- 
dent of the corporation, and received and 
dedicated by the minister. 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, Rev. Robert Collyer 
Douthit: This church granted its minister 
ten weeks’ extension to the usual winter 
vacation in order that he might engage in 
war service. The last regular service in 
the church before his departure took the 
form of a delightful surprise to the minister. 
Services had been held for some time in the 
vestry for the sake of coal conservation, 
but the congregation on that Sunday met 
in the regular auditorium. Such a congre- 
gation it would delight any minister to be- 
hold. There were not only the familiar 
faces of his own parishioners, but likewise 
of a goodly number of Congregational, 
Catholic, and Baptist friends. Arrange- 
ments were made for the Unitarian and 
Congregational parishes to hold union 
services through March and April. Not 
being accepted for the military branch of 
service, Mr. Douthit was received at the 
big Government Depot at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., where he was engaged to play saxo- 
phone and clarinet in the U. S. Quarter- 
masters Corps Band and perform such other 
duties as might be needed. He was as- 
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signed under Lieut. Miller of the Quarter- 
masters Corps as a foreman in the Paulin 
Treating Plant, an undertaking just organ- 
ized to treat tarpaulin, rendering it mildew 
a ee es, 

’ 2-a Park St., Boston 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 7:2 Park St. Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 
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and water proof. While happily engaged in 
this work, with an opportunity for associa- 
tion with all sorts and conditions of men, 
Mr. Douthit was stricken with sudden ill- 
ness and was hurried to the Deaconess 
Hospital in Louisville, Ky., for an imme- 
diate, dangerous operation. This occurred 
on March 11, and word has now been re- 
ceived that he is practically out of danger 
and doing well. He is under the skilled over- 
sight of the operating surgeon, Dr. George 
S. Coon, an active member of the Louisville 
Unitarian church. 


Sioux Crry, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder: This congrega- 
tion informally observed its thirty-third 
anniversary on February 3, Rev. C. E. 
Snyder, the pastor, preaching on the subject 
of “Echoes.” The annual meeting of the 
parish was held on April 3, and at that time 
there was more of a formal celebration, 
for the church seemingly has come to a 
realization that it has not been getting the 
results that it should considering the size 
and value of its plant. There are signs of 
awakening and new vigor in every depart- 
ment. Four new members were enrolled 
during February. A young folks’ social 
club has been organized. Two new girls’ 
clubs are now doing good work. The boys’ 
league is active. The men’s club meets 
twice a month. And the two old reliables, 
Unity Circle and Unity Guild, are as active, 
or a little more so, as is to be expected of 
good Unitarian women. The Sunday-school 
—or, as we now prefer to call it, the church 
school—is prospering also, having arrived 
at an enrolment of about one hundred, not 
including the adult class, which meets at 
five o’clock. This adult class is making a 
critical study of the Bible. Its study hour 
is followed by a lunch and am hour of social 
intercourse. ‘The work of the regular school 
has been regraded and the course of study 
arranged somewhat after the style of the 
public-school work. <A series of historical 
talks by pupils was arranged, the sub- 
jects from the beginning being: March 
17, ‘Henry Hudson,” Harold Nelson; March 
24, “Peter Stuyvesant,” John Pendleton; 
March 31, “Gov. Bradford of Plymouth,” 
Myron Lewis, with recitations by Josephine 
Lapham and Howard Seemann; April 7, 
“Miles Standish,” Roy Garrett; April 14, 
“John Aiden and Priscilla,” Joseph McNeil 


and Margaret Pendleton; April 21, “Anne 
Hutchinson,’ Edith Tyler; April 28, “Roger 
Williams,’’ Stanford Nelson. 

The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: In these 
troublous times this church is busy doing 
its ordinary work, and taking its full part 
in advancing the catise of liberty through- 
out the world. The church has an ambu- 
lance in France which it maintains, as well 
as a hut where army boys may find rest and 
recreation. Each Sunday evening the Lib- 
eral Religious Union is at home to young 


‘people in military or departmental service. 


As an example of what is done, last Sunday 
week Miss Ada L. Townsend, a member of 
the church, and Mrs. Willey O. Ison of the 
Washington Readers Club gave a dramatic 
recital. The soloist was Mlle. Marie Becker. 
After the recital an informal social hour 
was enjoyed. Last Monday evening. the 
Men’s Unitarian Club gave a dinner, and 
each member was privileged to bring a 
guest. 
company. At its close a number of new 
members were elected. The new officers 
for the year are: W. B. Todd, president; 
E. B. Eynon, vice-president; H. E. Eaton, 
secretary; and J. J. Lightfoot, treasurer. 
The council consists of E. T. Williams, 
James T. Bryant, and J. McD. Stewart. 
During January and February Mr. Pierce 
gave a series of eight Sunday night lectures 
on ‘‘What Unitarians Believe.”’ These lect- 
ures were attended by capacity audiences, 
and were an offset to the tirades of Billy 
Sunday, who conducted a revival during 
the same period. Each Thursday evening 
a class for the study of military and con- 
versational French meets in the lecture- 
room of the church. The class is open to 
all who are preparing for service abroad. 
Friday evenings during the winter Mr. Pierce 
conducted a confirmation class open to all who 
contemplated uniting with the church on 
Easter. This year there was an unusually 
large attendance. The offering of the con- 
gregation for Easter was for the work of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
annual meeting of the church was held on 
Wednesday, April ro. Mr. H. B. Learned, 
who has been president of the board’ for 
three years, retired, and three new trus- 
tees were elected. Sunday, March 24, the 
church dedicated a service-flag containing 
68 stars. The service was impressive. It 
was joined in by the Sunday-school. Mr. 
Pierce’s sermon was a most striking and 
patriotic one. A large audience was present 
cand all were deeply impressed. The week 
‘before Easter vesper services were held in the 
church from 4.45 to 5.15 P.M. Each day there 
was a brief meditation, suggested by the 
words of the Psalmist, “‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 


help.” Monday, “‘Living Above the Cloud 
Line,” Mr. Tittmann; Tuesday, ‘‘Com- 
panions of the Way,” Mrs. Gawler; Wednes- 
day, “The ‘Hidden Path,” Mrs. Gawler; 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as. well as new 
address. 


Hotel Directory. 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. rere Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. - Booklet. 


STORER F. CrarTs, Gen. Manager. 


The dinner was enjoyed by a goodly |. 
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Thursday, 


Gawler; Friday, a service of consecration, 


Mr. Tittmann. Mr. Pierce is now giving — 


a series of lectures on the Pacific Coast 
as Billings Lecturer. He will be away from 
Washington for about six weeks. The pul- 
pit supply will be by different Unitarian 
ministers of note. This church is moving 
ahead. It sees in the great war'a drawing 
closer together of all religious beliefs and a 
realization that freedom in the broad sense 
is liberty to live the good helpful life here, 
with assurance that the future can hold 
naught but good. In some way out of the. 
carnage and clash of war must come that. 
which will make wars hereafter impossible. 
To this end the people work under the 
leadership of Mr. Pierce. 


Personal. . 


In a letter to his parishioners of St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church, Milton, Mass., 
which was read at the Easter service, Rev. 
H. Boyd Edwards, now Chaplain of the rorst 
Engineers in France, paid the following 
tribute to Rev. Roderick Stebbins of the. 
First Congregational Parish in Milton, Mass,: 
“‘T remember with pleasure, these days, not. 
only the members of my own church, but the: 
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Church Announcements.- : 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. 
school id = 5 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats-free) at 4 
P.M. church is open daily from 9 to 4. ° 


— PARISH IN pag Pe (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, April 14, Rev. . South- 
worth, D.D., President of the Meadville Theological School 
of Meadville, Pa., will preach. Church service at 11 A.M. 
Church school at. 9.45 Am. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
as Bessy Howard N. Brown, D.D., eae Rev. 
ydney OW. orning service at ro. r. Snow 
will preach. Open daily g to r2. owe 
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Sundays. The Sunday-school and all pel ope peer 
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SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON ON (t64p—The. Old 
Marty, Beacon Street at Audubon muel 
ell, minister. Church school iy 9-45 A.M. 
Evandee atx. Sermon by Rev. L. S. Mc D.D. 
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_ESS THAN THREE WEEKS 


The financial year of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ends with April 30. 
closed on May 1,—two weeks from next Wednesday. 
Most of our churches make their annual contribu- 
Much remains to be raised in order 
that this vital work be sustained adequately. 
There is great need of 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The books have to be 
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many pleasant and delightful associations I April 3. 


have had with the clergy and members of other 
churches. I can never feel any apprehension 
about the spiritual life of Milton, as long as 
Mr. Stebbins remains in Milton, as the dean 
of clergy. He is our recognized leader in the 
things of the spirit, and he will continue 
to be a source of strength and an inspiration 
to noble living and high endeavor in Milton 
as he has been the past twenty years.”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association:—_ 
acknowledged... ..sss.e0+000 


Already wledged .. $19,073.41 
April r. Mrs. E. C. Lewis, Helena, Mont...... ? 5.00 


1. Society in Eugene, Ore.......... 25.00 
1. Society in Beach, Cal.. ..... 28.50 | ° 
1. Josiah Q. Baker, Hartford, Conn.. 5.00 
: ae: Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
5.00 
I. Miss nay E. Purtsidge,, Minneapolis, 
ia SS ae, See 1.00 
¥. Society? in Watertown, Mass.. 110.35 
1. William S. Morgan, Berkeley, Gal... 50.00 
1. Society in Concord, Mass net 500.00 
soci Winchester, Mass.....-.:.. 4OI.00 
x. T. H. Dunnam, Hobbs, N. me. q 1.00 
_ -&, $B. Goode, Milwaukee, Wis........- 2.00 
xt Be University Unitarian Church, ek 
ei ash. . 30.00 
2. Routes in Milford, INS Oa ae ele 15.00 
2. zion ‘arish, Brookline, ides by pat : 
‘ 100.00 
2. Sotie in “Gloucester, “Mass... 50.00 
= me Ss. L, rgert, Loughman, Fla. . 1.50 
_ 2. C.R. Follmer, Saranac bake, N 5.00 
+ Society in Canton, 50.00 
a. m Franklur, N.H. 22... . ++ 171.50 
2. Miss. ‘abel Dresser Gould, Standish, 
TR Sec iaiale ofc ous os feis.c'ae 8 2.00 
2. Sty in te ogee te ate te 25.00 
3. Society in Dunkirk, N. ae as 20.00 
3- Society in Ellsworth, Mie. + Ree aa 15.00 
ee Society in. Nantucket, nar: > 10.00 
' 3. Society in Leominster 200.00 
3. Society in Chestnut Hl M Mass., ‘addi- 
Rte 2 Ne i _. $9.00 
3 Amasa Keith » Vineland, 1 a _ 2,00 


. Society in Sherbo 


. Second Church, Brookline, 


Geo. H. Barnes, Roxobel, N.C 
m, Mass. 
Society in Brockton, Mass 
Society, in Houlton, Me.. ote 
Robert C. Strong, Billings, Mont...... 
Roger W. Strong, Shelby, Ohio....... 


. William J. Phillips, Florence, Col.. 


Society in Berkeley, Cal. 


- Society in Milwaukee, Wis... 


Pre Pierre C. Severance, ae Bedford, 
L. R. ‘MacMilian, Boston, Mass...... 
E. R. Barden, Fort Myers, Fla....... 


. Mrs. Edith B. Noyes White, site ie 


Conn.. 
Society in “Groton, Mass.. "additional. . 
Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance... 


. Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass.. 


Society in Wilton, N.H 


. Society in Wilton, N. H, to create a life 


MEMES NIN 66 os oe a wn 
Mrs. H. A. Whiting, Wilton, N.H.. 
Society in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Arlington, Mass., Branch " Women’s 

Alliance. . Shee atate 


. Society in Sanford, Me... 
. James T. Lockwood, Apponaug, RI. 


Society in Amherst, "Mass. . 
Mrs. M. A. Hedgpeth, Bt. Joseph, Mo., 
Orange, N.J., Branch Women’s. Alli- 


. Society in Germantown, Pa. 


Mrs. Andrew L. Berry Portland, Me. 


. John F. Bartlett, Richland, N.Y 


C. G. Holmes, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Society in Charleston, S.C., 
Soi oe ygae or 


. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio, 


additional. . 


- ~~ Congregational Society, Boston, 
R Society i in Greenfield, Mas 


Albert C. Dieffenbach, Savon bition 


Mass, 
. Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H.. 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi-. 
MIME OMIM acc ee cc econ sd 


. Society in Plymouth, Mass........... 


Society in Lancaster, Pa..........-.+ 


. C. C. Chaplin, Essex, Conn 


Second Society, Athol, Mass... 
Society in Kansas City Mo.. 
.. Soclet in Peterborough N.H.. 


W. J. ippard, RaidasCol......0.<+s 


$1.00 | April 6. Miss Mabel C. Waite, Nashua, Ia. .. . $1.00 
10.00 6. Jamaica Plain, Mass., Junior’ Branch 
100.00 Women’s Alliance s ead eo Weldas aay 25.00 
50.00 6. Sunday School, Erie, Pa... ........0. 10.00 
toe ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
2.00 DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
125.00 EDUCATION. 
50.00 | April 2. Sunday School, Third rg ese 3 
ciety, Dorchester, Mass... 5.00 
5.00 ne ee ee 
5.00 $23,452.41 
5.00 
ee HENRY M. WILiiaMs, Treasurer, 
20.00 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
5.00 —Ees 
10.00 Paty 
14.81 Post-Office Mission. 
50.00 4 ” : 
a | As April 19 is a holiday and the New 
5°-°°| England Associate Alliance meets at Ayer 
aS on April 18, the Post-Office Mission Con- 
ees ference will be held Wednesday, April 17, 
ee at 11 A.M., in Channing Hall, Boston, Mass. 
sanee For Children of Bible Lands. 
8.70 
re,| Contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Syrian and Armenian children, as reported 
28.591 to the Department of Religious Education, 
s.oo| American Unitarian Association, are as fol- 
sated lows :— 
200108 Patviosly, acknawledgedieatestis:. « ¢sielericonw' $s $1,848.57 
Hingham, Mass (First Parish) ............... 34.00 
25-00 | Providence, R.I. (First Church: Easter offering 
S000 | Svor Kindergunten Class)oU ss. 05 2'. 6. uasis. 10.00 
ag.00 GamnaicaPlainy, Massn . peveiens. ce 4). earner aes 7-10 
150.00 : 
28.85 REREAD: CBEET Mis StF Tain sein Fis ecslele ¥.3ci0 9S o.8se $1,890.67 
so.00| All contributions should be sent directly to 
neg CLEVELAND H. Dopcs, Treasurer, 
* sae 1 Madison Aventie, New York City. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tf money talks, a Liberty bond sings the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner.’”’ 


“Can’t stop a minute,’’ said Mrs. Twick- 
embury to her stout neighbor Mrs. Jellison, 
“but we’re leaving in the morning, and I 
just ran in to say “‘Avoirdupois.” 


A noted clerical wit of our day remarked of 


a colleague of expansive ambitions and joy- |” 


ous self-satisfaction: ‘‘He always reminds me 
of Browning’s line, ‘What I aspired to be 
and was not comforts me.’”’ 


Recently while passing through a park, one 
of our soldier-boys was greeted by a young 
girl, who asked him, ‘‘Are you going to 
France?’”’ ‘‘No,’’ answered the Yankee, 
“T am going to Germany.” 


“Vou say Wadson is a man of charitable 


impulses? Why, he never gives a penny 
if he can avoid it.” “I know it. Huis 
impulses are charitable, but they lack 


momentum.’’—Birmingham Age Herald. 


“Ts my son getting well-grounded in the 
classics?’’ asked the millionaire. ‘‘I would 
put it even stronger than that,” replied the 
private tutor. ‘I may say that he is actu- 
ally stranded on them.’’—Boston Transcript. 


When daylight saving began.—Said the 
office boy: ‘‘I wish I was on the night shift 
on Saturday night. Them fellows will get 
paid for an hour they won’t work.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the boss, “anything unusual about that?” 
Buffalo Express. 


“Tf the Red Cross Society ’d go to work 
and knit up all the wool some folks are 
trying to pull over other folks’ eyes there 
wouldn’t be no scarcity of Sweaters for a 
right smart while to come.’’—Western 
Christian Advocate. 


May I venture the suggestion that now is 
the time to start a correspondence course in 
“‘Glass-Eating,’’ to prepare ourselves for the 
vitreous diet which is threatening us? I will 
add that I am not interested in glass manu- 
facturing, neither am I acquainted with any 
professional glass-eaters.—L. C., in New York 
Evening Post. 


Bishop X had officiated in the college 
chapel, and though his discourse was excel- 
lent in itself it had no obvious connection 
with the text. At dinner Prof. Y was 
asked his opinion of the Bishop’s sermon. 
“Dear old man!” he exclaimed. “It was 
truly apostolic. He took a text and then 
went everywhere preaching the gospel.’’— 
Argonaut. 


Richard Henry Peel, Editor of the 
Pilot, speaking in the last Issue, said: “It 
looks like the Pilot will have to be interned 
in the 5th Class during the War on account 
of the High Price of Paper, although we use 
a Washington Hand Press.” Dick is a 
Reformed, Old-School Baptist and Wilson 
Republican, and believes what is to be will 
be, even if it never comes to pass.—Western 
Christian Advocate. 


Some time before America entered the 
war, a Unitarian minister was telling his 
family about the generosity of the Kaiser. 
“His Majesty,” 
nations which he invited to fight on his 
side rich gifts of territory. To Turkey he 
promised Egypt and Cyprus; to Bulgaria, 
Macedonia; to Mexico, Texas and other 
American territory. Suddenly the little son 
asked, ‘‘Father, if we should fight on the 
Kaiser’s side, would he give us Rhode Island?” 


he said, ‘promised those | w 
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